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Cuarrer VII. 


ROMANCE. 


. y= his maternal great-aunt must have been a Miss Clavering 
of Logan,” says Isabella Vansittart, with deliberation, “ co- 
heiress to the Logan estates, and a noted beauty. The Marquis de 
Valmont was her first lover. He got killed in a duel with the cele- 
brated Colonel Buller, and six months later she married Henry Van- 
sittart, a second cousin of our father’s. It was the year of the peace,” 
goes on Isabella, shutting her eyes that she may better recall these 
extraneous details of the narrative. “I was fifteen years old, and just 
going over from Edinburgh to a school in Brussels. A Miss Kinlock 
in the old town made my frocks—Kinlock, or Kinnaird, I would not 
be sure as to the name, but I know she lived in one of the wynds 
running out of the Lawn Market... . Aye, aye—six months after 
her lover’s death, Ellen Clavering married Henry Vansittart. I 
remember being taken to the theatre, and seeing the bride and bride- 
groom. It was Siddons’ benefit. She played Mrs. Beverley in the 
Gamester . . . . You understand me, Theodora, you are following 
what I say? A great-aunt of this young man, Severne, married our 
father’s cousin, Henry Vansittart.” 
Notwithstanding the beauty of the June night, the lamps in the 
farm parlour are lit, the curtains closely drawn. Aunt Hosie sits 
silent at her knitting, a shade more of gravity than is usual round 


her lips. The two elder sisters are in the thick of the backgammon 
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contest, with which, winter and summer alike, their eventless days 
come to a close. 

“There, Daphne! You hear?’ cries Miss Theodora, as Daphne 
Chester enters. ‘“ According to Isabella’s chronology, we may claim 
a kind of kinship with your hero. ‘Handsome is that handsome does,’” 
continues Theodora. “Sir John Severne is one of the very ugliest 
men it has been my luck to meet. Still, there can be no doubt he 
behaved with presence of mind as regards the child—presence of 
mind simply. As to thinking there could have been any danger, 
with Paul actually under my own eyes, it is ridiculous.” 

No woman can be prompter than Theodora Vansittart to confess 
herself a heinous and miserable sinner, so long as she confesses it in 
the words of the Litany, her Sunday bonnet, and the presence of a 
respectable congregation. To own that she has ever fallen asleep in 
daytime is an admission of on-coming age beyond her moral strength. 

“Ugly!” exclaims Daphne indignantly, Aunt Hosie chiming in 
a deep-toned second ; “Sir John Severne ugly ?” 

“To a remarkable and unusual extent,” answers Miss Theodora. 
“T might indeed say of his face, that it has no line of feature at all; 
a face, as our poor father used to remark, without a profile. When 
I saw him at work in the hay-field this afternoon, I could not help 
feeling how well the employment sat upon him. But of course 
youth, animal spirits, and a sunburnt skin have always a certain 
charm for some tastes!” : 

Straight before Daphne’s eyes hangs the picture of a man with 
a “line of feature ;” a photograph, nearly life-sized, of Barry Chester, 
taken in the days of their courtship ; the early days when Miss Theo- 
dora was loud in praise of aristocratic profiles; flushed with warm 
hope, too, on the score of the Landed Gentry generally, the Warwick- 
shire Stamers in particular. 

She turns aside from it with one of the sharp stabs of pain that 
any vivid remembrance of her marriage always occasions her. 

“Sir John Severne has a great heart. Who could cavil about the 
profile of a man who has been your salvation, rescued that which is 
dearer to you than your own life? Sir John Severne is....” 
her voice trembles, ‘‘is everything to me that one human being can 
be to another.” 

“Ahem! Sister,’ cries Miss Theodora, not without a shade of 
meaning in her voice, “it is your turn to play; I have thrown cinq- 
ace again, and do not enter.” 

“ Aye, aye,” muses Miss Vansittart, holding the dice-box loosely 
between her well-formed, withered old hands. “It was in the year 
of the peace. I am quite sure about the year, because of my going 
to school, and I am certain that a Miss Kinlock, or Kinnaird, who 
lived by the Lawn Market, made my frocks. But what renders the 
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coming of this young man really extraordinary is—that two nights 
ago, I had a dream about him. You hear, all of you, a dream!” 

Isabella Vansittart’s tone is oracular. 

She is a fine, upright old woman, dressed as middle-aged ladies 
used to dress forty years ago, with a kerchief of soft white net show- 
ing above the throat of her gown, a front of flat flaxen curls, and a 
turban. You could no more imagine Isabella Vansittart without 
those curls, that turban, than you could imagine a Terburgh without 
a satin dress, or a Paul Potter without cows. Even in illness she 
has been known to wear them still—for the doctor. 

“T saw him, as plainly as I see either of you, dripping with water, 
supporting Paul in his arms, and with his right hand holding out a 
wedding-ring. Not altogether such a dream as could be wished, I 
am aware, but we must receive such things,” says Miss Vansittart 
solemnly, “we must receive such things, for good or for evil, as they 
are sent to us. ‘That dream portends marriage.” 

That Demoiselle Isabella possesses the faculty of second-sight, or, 
at least, of dreaming prophetic dreams, is a fact acknowledged in every 
fisher-hut and farmhouse around Fief-de-la-Reine. 

A commonplace philosopher would probably account for the gift by 
natural means: in the first place, because her utterances are wont to 
be post-prophetic ; in the second, because she has reached an age at 
which existence itself is little else than a dream, the boundary line 
between sleeping and waking well-nigh obliterated, the dreamer, 
himself, scarce capable of distinguishing between the real and unreal 
images which flit unconnectedly before his mind. No such incredulity, 
however, shadows the simple faith of the Quéruée country-folk ; and 
many an “unlucky-looking” heifer has been sold below its market 
value, many a fishing-boat kept from starting at her destined hour, 
under the influence of Demoiselle Isabella’s dreams. 

Even Aunt Hosie, the least superstitious of living creatures, keeps 
a corner of belief, amidst all her sound healthy scepticism, for Isabella’s 
prophecies. 

“ Marriage!” she exclaims, letting go her knitting with an abrupt- 
ness that causes at least a quarter of a row of stitches to drop from 
the pins, and with an acerbity very unusual in her voice. “I wish 
the word were expunged from the English language. Marriage! 
Here—at Fief-de-la-Reine !” 

In justice to Aunt Hosie, I must offer a footnote as to this bold 
attack on our social moralities. The one dread of her life is a second 
lover, a second shipwreck, for Daphne, and during the past two hours 
she has been keeping stealthy watch over a certain pair of figures 
(happily unconscious of her scrutiny) as they stood together in the 
sunset on the beach, or loitered through the soft grey shadows of the 
farm-garden. 


t 2 
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As we grow old our imagination is apt to make freer use of the 
ruins of memory than of untried materials when we indulge in visions 
of the future. Aunt Hosie’s matrimonial air-castles—she has been 
constructing not a few this evening—are better furnished, you may 
be sure, with dungeons and torture-chambers than with the moonlit 
terraces and rose-twined bowers of which youth loves to dream! 

“ Fief-de-la-Reine is no place for talk of wedding-rings,” she 
continues with a quick glance at Daphne Chester’s face. “As long 
as we confine our reveries to potato-crops and heifers, we shall do 
well,” 

“ But Fief-de-la-Reine is not Europe,” says the girl, in her subdued 
voice. ‘There are people in the world besides us, people for whom the 
word ‘life’ has still a meaning. Sir John Severne, for instance. He 
has been telling me about” (if her voice fulters, she steadies it so 
promptly, that even Aunt Hosie does not detect the weakness) 
“about the lady he is engaged to marry—a Miss Hardcastle.” 

Theodora Vansittart looks round, with a jump, from her back- 
gammon. 

“ Hardcastle! Well, I protest, this is one of the most curious 
things imaginable. It did not occur to you, I suppose, child, to 
inquire if she came of the Dinorben family ?” 

“TI inquired nothing,” Daphne answers, a little wearily. “But 
if you are curious in the matter, Aunt Theodora, you will have an 
opportunity soon of investigating it at first-hand. Miss Hardcastle 
is coming over from London in a friend’s yacht, it seems, before Sir 
John Severne leaves Jersey.” 

“And, I have no doubt, will prove to be the daughter of my very 
oldest friend,” cries poor Theodora, to whom the words “yacht” and 
“London” sound like delightful echoes from some higher state of 
existence. “I knew them in Dublin—we were quartered there, 
together—and a pair of the most elegant creatures they were, Captain 
and the Honourable Mrs. Hardeastle—or Harrington? Now I think 
of it, I believe the name must have been Harrington. At all events, 
these chance meetings are charming—unexpected flowers along 
life’s dusty wayside! If novel writers were to set down half the 
romantic things that actually happen, the critics might well call their 
situations over-coloured.” 

“T care not what romances go on in the world,” says Aunt Hosie, 
rising and resting her hand kindly on Daphne’s shoulder, “so long 
as we keep clear of them. Romances are delightful affairs, I have 
no doubt—to everyone but the people who enact the prominent parts.” 

Daphne is gilent. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


REALITY. 


THREE days speed by—oh, the quickness of time when, from the 
tint of things, days must needs be unique, the first or the last of a 
too-brief, too-great, human happiness! On the fourth, comes a tele- 
graphic message, informing Severne that his mistress has reached 
Guernsey. Eight-and-forty hours, perhaps less, Miss Hardcastle and 
her friends will give to the smaller islands, and then—Sir John may 
look for their arrival in Jersey! Eight-and-forty hours more of the 
Fool’s Paradise into which he has allowed a graceful head, a smile, 
a trick of speech, to lead him, and he shall take up the thread of 
lawful love-making, just where it was dropped three years ago; shall 
realise how far a boy’s ball-room’ fancy and a man’s daylight judgment 
can be made to assimilate. 

The shadows chase each other across the moss-grown dial—does 
Mrs. Chester recall the hours before the Government House ball, when 
these same shadows were all too laggard for her? The Jast day has 
come, and as usual the lovers (I mean the people who under no pos- 
sible circumstances must ever be lovers) are spending it together : the 
hour, four of the afternoon; the scene, a shady spot upon the beach, 
which by common consent has grown to be called Sir John’s atelier. 

Severne is really a figure-painter, of more than average amateur 
skill, and has half filled a sketch-book with Quéruée portraits—Mrs. 
Chester, who honestly believes herself to be receiving friendly lessons 
in water-colour, for ever at his side. 

To-day, after long persuasion, Margot, rubicund, taciturn Margot, 
has been induced to serve as model. 

As a matter of principle, with a solid basis of experience, Margot 
regards portrait-taking as an occult practice, not to be encouraged by 
church-going Christian folk. Margot had a cousin who, in an unwary 
moment, let herself be “frappée” by a travelling photographer, and 
was subject to attaques de nerfs for ever afterwards. She has heard 
tell how M. Simonet, the witch cattle-doctor, the other side the island, 
has got his house hung about with images, and if you offend him, and 
M. Simonet choose to burn a light before your image . .. . No, this 
is a subject on which Margot refuses to be expansive. 

As every chain, however, has its weakest link, so has every human 
conscience its price. Margot’s vulnerable point is—pride of race. 

A legend runs throughout the district, that her great-grandfather 
was the man who, “in the times of the war,” sold the island to the 
French, a legend which has always given the girl a kind of social or 
brevet rank among her peers. 


The recollection proves stronger than her principles now. 
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One or two crafty allusions, made by Sir John, to 1781, and Baron 
Rullecour, suffice to raise Margot, in her own estimation, to the dignity 
of an historical character, and, as I have said, she yields! Yields, 
and, with the muscles of her mouth set like iron, her complexion 
deepening and deepening through every shade of peony to black, 
endures an hour and a half of torture, in the combined interests of 
history and of art. At last the portrait is finished. Margot, hotter 
than if she had been reaping under an August sun, has rushed away 
out of human ken, into the cool depths of the farmhouse still-room, 
and Mrs. Chester and Severne are left alone; Paul enjoying his after- 
noon siesta upon his mother’s lap, Sir John lazily sketching in a 
group of weed-grown boulders, for the foreground of a picture already 
taken, of Daphne and her little son. 

Alas, if he works lazily he is thinking hard, counting with miserly 
greed every look from the soft-lucent hazel eyes, every smile from 
the fresh lips that after to-day shall be as nothing to him. 

The atelier, it must be explained, is situated in a tiny creek or 
inlet, scarce a couple of stone-throws distant from Fief-de-la-leine ; 
a creek down whose steep overhanging banks the primroses blossom, 
almost to the tide’s level, under the first sun of March, and which 
now, at midsummer, are knee-deep in bracken-ferns and bilberries. A 
solitary lichen-stained rock hollowed into weirdest shapes by wind 
and sea, yields shelter towards the middle of the creek from the after- 
noon sun ; and beneath this rock, precisely in such a point as to be 
invisible fron the summit of the bank, is the “ atelier.” 

The breeze rustles sleepily amongst the long sea-grasses ; on high 
there is scarce motion enough to bear along the few clouds flecking 
the hot azure of the sky. 

It is one of those rare days when every commonest object, every 
meanest flower of nature, is at its fairest—how much more the fair 
face a man loves, with the love of five-and-twenty, and from which- 
to-morrow’s sun shall inevitably part him! 

“ Next to the performance of one’s duty, the best thing is—one’s 
well-earned rest after duty.” Thus speaks a pleasant, slightly, 
drawling masculine voice from the bank immediately above ; so close 
to them that little Paul hears it through his dreams, and half 
awakens. ‘“ We have searched for the man it was our duty to search 
for. In vain. We give the man up. We sit down.” 

Daphne peeps out cautiously between a crevice of rocks and grass, 
and discerns—a lady and gentleman, young, well-favoured, and 
newly-married. 

Upon the last point, womanlike, Mrs. Chester feels no shadow of 
indecision ; while as to dress 

“Aunt Theodora should be here, Sir John,” she whispers, not 
without a flutter of excitement in her tone. “ Why, she is later than 
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the latest number of the Petit Courrier des Dames! A skirt,—o' , 
so narrow, that it would take a year’s study to learn to walk in it at 
all. A fan-shaped train (for our bilberry bushes) carried over one arm. 
And ahat....I have heard of Mother Hubbard hats before! I 
never knew they could be made to keep on human heads. Move only 
one yard farther away from me and you will see her.” 

But Severne does not stir. 

“TI saw quite enough pillowcase skirts, quite enough impossible 
hats of every class as I came through Paris, Mrs. Chester. Is she 
pretty? If you can conscientiously promise me the sight of a 
prettier face——” 

“Speak lower, or they will hear us,” interrupts Daphne, putting 
aside the impending compliment, and still yielding it the sweetest of 
all acknowledgments—a blush. “Pretty? Well, no. The hat is a 
marvel, the dress perfect, but ‘a 

“Precisely. That ‘ but’ tells all. Iam not going to vacate my 
present position for the advantage of looking at a hat, a dress, and an 
ugly woman !” 

“ Reddish-brown eyes; reddish-brown hair, yet with a golden tint 
running through the lights % 

“ Auricomus Fluid. Twenty-one shillings and sixpence a bottle.” 

“Very black lashes, eyebrows almost too distinctly drawn ‘ 

“ Antimony and a pencil.” 

‘A pale skin, a nose in one line with the forehead, and a discon- 
tented mouth. No, she is smiling—I ‘am perfectly convinced that 
they are bride and bridegroom—she is charming.” 

“ The question is,” says voice, number two, from the bank; just 
for a moment Sir John starts a little at the sound, “ whether the 
first best thing would be—not to perform one’s duty at all? It 
certainly was less dusty at sea than we have found it among these 
horrible lanes.” 

“ But among the lanes, my dear child, we have been alone.” 

( Our position is not honourable,” whispers Daphne, rosy red. “I 
don’t believe they are bride and bridegroom. They are lovers, poor 
things! We have no right to overhear their conversation.” And then 
falls to listening again with all her might.) 

“ Besides there is something I have long wished to speak to you 
about, only I could never find an opportunity. I intend to marry.” 

The speaker is a bored, “ atrociously good-looking fellow,” of two- or 
three-and-thirty. His dress, the cut of his blonde moustache, the fact 
of his carrying a white umbrella asa protection from the sun, lead 
you to class him, at a glance, as a Continental Englishman, but of 
what particular type it would be hard to say. Certainly he is not a 
bankrupt; bankrupts have too much to think about to be bored. 
Nor is he an artist—no artist ever wore a waxed moustache; nor a 
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special correspondent, nor a priest in mufti, nor a cotton lord. The 
series of negations lands you in diplomacy. You remember to have 
seen ornamental men of this genus—unsalaried attachés with faintest 
ultimate views as to payment and promotion—hovering round the 
embassies in Paris and Vienna, or leading cotillons, to the admira- 
tion of all save lucre-seeking parents, at ambassador’s balls. Men 
possessing much of the cosmopolitan liveliness which replaces con- 
versation at dinner-parties, eschewing politics from predilection and 
principle alike, but knowing their Brillat-Savarin by heart, and who 
are invariably well posted in the last green-room gossip of the theatres. 
Human creatures, whose depths of shallowness ’twere hard to fathom, 
and yet whose company is frequently better worth having than that 
of wiser men, 


“Diseurs de bons mots, fades caractéres.” 


No. The verse of the old French cynic hits too hard. Bons mots, 
as former generations understood them, cost labour. The modern 
fine gentleman leaves that to the staff of funny newspapers ; would 
no more think of elaborating a witticism than he would aspire to 
the discovery of a new planet, or the composition of a new sauce. Of 
the three achievements I am quite sure he would look upon the 
composition of the sauce as the greatest. 

“Marry!” This time it is the lady who speaks, with a disdainful 
little curl of the lip, a disdainful inflection in the clear, slightly 
metallic voice. “You, who have always sai 2 

“That it is hard to see of what use married men could be in the 
universal scheme of things. Well, we are most of us queer studies, 
perhaps, from that point of view. I think you, my dear, at all 
events, are not a fitting person to decry marriage.” 

“T think we came to a decision some time ago that there was one 
subject of which you and I would never speak until it was forced 
upon us. My marriage,” the clear voice falters a bit, “can have no 
connection in the whole wide world with you.” 

“None. Possibly that is the fact that has made me think of 
setting up a rival establishment, opening a domestic happiness account 
on my own behalf.” 

“Domestic happiness? Oh, this is the best thing I have heard!” 

“Domestic happiness. A leg of mutton to-day; a hash to- 
morrow. Perambulators. Slippers. Are there to be no more cakes 
and ale in the world, do you suppose, because one infatuated young 
person of whom we have knowledge happens to have consumed hers ?” 

There is a little pause after this: then— 

“Tt would be asking too much,” exclaims the girl’s voice petu- 
lantly—“ it would be trenching on ground too delicate for an outside 
observer to inquire the name of your intended ?” 
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“T put much the same question to myself to-day.” 

“To yourself? What absurdity !” 

“At breakfast, limiting my speculations for form’s sake, to the 
company present. Naturally, but for Jerningham, I would have 
fixed on Lady Lydia.” 

“That goes without saying. You forget, perhaps, that Lady 
Lydia’s greatest charm is—Mr. Jerningham.” 

“ Afterwards, coming down with a crash from the ideal to the 
actual, I thought You need not look so seornful, my poor 
child ; I am perfectly in earnest.” 

“Scornful? I! When I can scarcely ‘attain to feeling interested. 
How wonderfully one’s face must belie one’s sensations at times !” 

“That I could not do better than grow soft on Agatha de 
Mauley.” 

“A widow.” . 

“T adore widows.” 

(Under the shelter of the rock beneath,|Mrs. Chester colours. Sir 
John Severne is looking singularly, unaccountably ill at his ease.) 

“A woman who has been already married,” proceeds the voice 
masculine with slow emphasis ; “ a woman who has been once trained, 
however badly, in the way wherein she should go, must have gained 
some faint rudimentary knowledge of the art of dining. If the first 
husband had a temper, she has probably been drilled into putting on 
her bonnet with despatch. ‘Two cardinal virtues. This brings it to 
a question of the late Mr. de Mauley’s temper.” 

* Do you know what I am thinking ?”, cries the girl, impatiently. 
“Tam thinking that every month, every hour you live, you grow 
more and more radically foolish.” 

“T know it. At two-and-thirty years of age, I am fool enough 
still to carry a heart about with me, somewhere.” 

“A heart,” she repeats mockingly. “A heart that beats for 
Agatha de Mauley !” 

“ Of course, if it gives you any pleasure to say so.” 

“A designing creature, old enough to be your grandmother ; and 
fast, extravagant enough—no! language fails me. I should be sorry 
to attempt even to finish the comparison. Married to Agatha de 
Mauley you would be in gaol, both of you, ina fortnight. Now if you 
were to turn your attention to Mattie Rivers——” 

“ Aged twenty-nine, emancipated to the extent of living alone in 
chambers, suspected by her enemies of the most advanced theology, 
and by her friends of the very heaviest flirtations, and at the present 
moment collecting materials for a three-volume novel! It is a 
curious fact,” the speaker remarks deliberately, like a man carefully 
ransacking the storehouse of his thoughts, “a deuced curious fact, 
that all the nice-looking people who go about the world in yachts, 
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should be accompanied by a writing-woman in search of materials for 
a three-volume novel. I met with precisely the same thing last 
autumn—somewhere on the Levant, was it ?” 

“ Cousin Felix, you may not be very deep in scientific subjects, not 
quite as deep as Fraulein Schnapper, for instance; but for social 
generalisations, at once rapid and profound, I don’t know that I ever 
met your equal.” 

“ Yes. If I had Clementina and a dictionary constantly at hand, 
I believe I might pass muster among my betters in time.” 













Sir John Severne springs to his feet with an energy that sends his 
colour-box, pencils, and Daphne Chester's portrait spinning ! 






























Cuarter IX, 
THE ZEIT-GEIST. 


“HAve you got any shade among the rocks there?” says Cousin 
Felix, glancing lazily down at the sketching party, from beneath the 
edge of his umbrella. 

It is a modest boast of Mr. Broughton’s, that no situation of life 
(and, unless his friends malign him, he has been in some sufficiently 
complex ones) has ever put him off his guard, ever upset the equi- 
librium of his finely-balanced conscience. 

The sudden apparition of Sir John Severne, at the very instant 
when he, Felix Broughton, is murmuring soft confidences into the 
ear of Sir John Severne’s promised wife, causes him no embarrassment 
now. 

A frightened little cry from Miss Hardcastle, her guilt-stricken 
face, bring the truth home to his moral perceptions before he has 
had time to survey the material aspect of things through his eye- 
glass; and on the moment, with the look, the voice of innocence, he 
hits upon a question, at once appropriate, conciliatory, uncompromising. 

“Tf there is any shade worth speaking of, you shall be the 
mountain and we Mahomet, otherwise——” 

“ We have been driving half over the island,” cries Miss Hardcastle, 
actually betrayed into the indiscretion of excusing herself. “ At last 
I remembered the name of your friends’ house—Fief-de-la-Reine, is 
it not? And the people there directed us to the beach, and... . 
and we were looking for you——” 

“And haye been unexpectedly successful in our search,” says 
Cousin Felix calmly, all this before young Severne has uttered a 
word. “Allow me to offer you my arm, Clementina, as the question 
of shade seems decided. The bank is steep.” 

The bank is steep, Clementina’s high-heeled ‘‘ Boucher” shoes are 
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tight. Cousin Felix,'with his white umbrella, primrose gloves, and 
faultless necktie, would seem less adapted for sea-beach climbing than 
for reposing under the awning of a city café, or sauntering among 
the fountained alleys of a Kurhaus pleasure garden. 

At last, after a‘ good many abortive starts, forced halts, and un- 
expected avalanches of sand, the descent is an accomplished fact. 

Miss Hardcastle quits;Felix Broughton’s arm. 

The lovers, divided during the lapse of three cruel years, stand 
face to face. 

They shake hands, Cousin Felix looking on with the pleasantest, 


I had almost said the most paternal expression, in the world. They 
don’t find one syllable to say. 


Is this the beginning of the end? 

“Clementina forgets to introduce me,” remarks Mr. Broughton, 
coming forward with his little air of genial suavity, a hand out- 
stretched. “Or perhaps she thinks it a case in which the mutual 
desire to meet renders introduction superfluous. How are you, 
Severne? Welcome back from India. Warm, is it not?” 

“Very warm,” repeats Sir John laconically, and submitting to, 
rather than accepting, the proffered hand-shake. “ You arrived in 
Jersey this morning I conclude, Clem Miss Hardcastle ?” 

He has thought of her as “Clementina” during their three years 
of betrothal; as “Clementina” has written her love-letters, hopeful, 
despairing, ardent, gradually cooling, by the score. Yet now that 
hope is so near fruition, now that they are to be married in August, 
and stand, under this June sun, looking into each other’s eyes, the 
familiar Christian name refuses to leave his lips. 

And during this last day or two he has scarce been able to restrain 
himself from calling Mrs. Chester “ Daphne !” 

“ Yes,” answers Cousin Felix, upon whom all the burden of talking 
seems to fall, but with grace, ‘‘we ran over from the other island, 
Jersey—no, Guernsey—Alderney—help me, Clementina, you know 
I never can remember which is which. At all events, we ran over 
from the other place this morning. Jerningham found out, from 
some culpably interested pilot, no doubt, that the tides here would 
suit for conger-trolling, and hurried us off in the very middle of our 
breakfast. Capital fellow, Jerningham,—you know him, Severne ?” 

“JT remember hearing that Lady Lydia Jerningham had a 
husband.” 

“Precisely, the very man, and an excellent fellow, too, in his quiet 
unobtrusive way, but crazed on the score of fish, Ah!’ a sudden 
animation brightening his bored voice, as the face of a pretty woman, 
the face of Daphne, comes within the range of his eyeglass, “ what 
have we here—sketching ?” 


Sir John Severne’s colour-box overturned, his pencils and sketch- 
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book, lie on the wet sand. Daphne, with senses ostensibly fixed on 
the distant sea, sits half in light, half in shade, beneath the rock ; her 
yellow hair glinting in the sun, her girlish figure looking more 
girlish than its wont, in the plain cotton gown that forms so strong 
a contrast to the silk attire, the drawn-back skirts, the fan-shaped 
train of Miss Hardcastle. Little Paul, still rosy from sleep, stands 
barefooted, finger on lip, intently watching the new-comers at her 
side. 

“We were just .... that is, I was sketching in a foreground,” 
says Severne, betrayed in his turn into the weakness of an excuse. 
“One sees such wonderful effects among these Jersey rocks.” 

“Charming effects, in truth,” returns Cousin Felix, with an 
expressive glance in the direction of Daphne Chester. 

And then there is a full stop. Miss Hardcastle traces hieroglyphics 
on the sand with the point of her parasol. Sir John Severne searches 
with all his might for something to say, and searches in vain. Mr. 
Broughton pulls down the points of his blonde moustache, with the 
air of a philosopher, but speaks not. 

Daphne, country-taught Daphne, is the first to break the silence, 
thereby illustrating the old adage, as to the most perfect simplicity 
being ofttimes the most perfect good-breeding. 

She rises, hesitates for an instant, then comes forward, a smile of 
genuine welcome round her lips, to Clementina. 

“very one around Fief-de-la-Reine will be glad to see you, Miss 
Hardcastle. Sir John Severne has told you—no! what makes us 
look upon him as an old and valued friend? Ah, then you must 
hear our version of the story. Paul, come here. This is my little 
son, who but ¥ 

“For a certain high spring-tide would never have taught me the 
mystery of cabot-fishing,” interrupts Severne quickly. ‘Do your 
best, Mrs. Chester—I know the excellence of your intentions, but ’tis 
work thrown away. You will not succeed in getting Miss Hardcastle 
to look upon me in the light of a hero.” 

“«No man is ever a hero to’.... no, that cannot be it. I 
must have got hold of the wrong end of the proverb, as usual.” 
Need I say that Cousin Felix is the speaker? “And so your name 
is Paul, eh, youngster ?” Raising the child aloft to his tall shoulder, 
and at once attaining a prominent place in Daphne’s regard. ‘“ Sup- 
pose you and I find a spot out of the sun, and make friends. I 
carry about bonbons on purpose for naughty boys, M. Paul. Good 
boys have the reward of being good. They can get on without me. 
You like burnt almonds? So does the lady in the Mother Hubbard 
hat, only you must not tell her I said so. I have got a packet of 
the sort she most affects in my pocket. 

Cousin Felix seats himself, in the shade, on a ledge of rock, and 
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begins gravely to search his pockets for burnt almonds; Paul, with 
wide-open eyes, with parted lips, appraising the hat, the sleeve-links, 
the gloves, the white umbrella of this most dazzling meteor that has 
ever risen above the horizon of his little life. 

Daphne and Miss Hardcastle glide into the effortless small-talk 
with which women, gentle or simple, educated or unlearned, gild over 
the awkward beginnings, alas, and endings, of human intercourse. 

Sir John Severne has leisure to scrutinise the face of his betrothed, 
and to gauge the depth of his own emotions at being once more in 
her presence. 

Clementina Hardcastle has undoubted claims, Mrs. Chester’s “ but,” 
notwithstanding, to the title of a pretty woman. Her classically-cut 
nose and forehead are blended with the delicate decision that I 
remember to have remarked in the profile of some world-famous 
marble Minerva. Her lips when she smiles—Miss Hardcastle smiles 
rarely—have a little, half-sad sweetness that is charming. Her com- 
plexion is of the severely excellent kind that neither blushes, nor 
fades, nor freckles, nor does anything that a well-trained complexion 
ought not to do. Dressed in her perfectly-fitting London dress, gloves, 
necktie, boots, all unimpeachable, the correctest hat crowning the 
pinnacle of her deftly-arranged plaits, the correctest little platitudes 
on her lips,—what fault could the most exacting lover find in Miss 
Hardcastle at this moment ? 

Sir John finds the fatal one that she is without fault. 

He has grown accustomed, during the past delicious days, to a 
woman who shows a dozen deficiencies in a minute, whose features 
are unclassical, whose accents are not devoid of Jersey patois, whose 
sentences, on more than one occasion, have been known to need a 
nominative ; a woman who braids her hair—that true gold hair of 
hers—as though she had never seen a looking-glass, who wears gowns 
of a three-year-old pattern, thick country shoes, and a sun-bonnet, 
and is admirable, in spite of, or by reason of it all. 

Wherever you find a friendship trenching on the borderland of 
love, the French proverb is as applicable as in the case of lovers 
themselves : 

“One must stand with lips upheld ; the other with cheek abased.” 

With Daphne Chester, Severne’s attitude has ever been a stooping 
one. He knows so much of the world, and she so little, he is so 
clever (I am stating her estimate of things) and she so ignorant, that 
their ielations have rested precisely on the footing sweetest to a 
man’s vanity, or, if that be language too plain, best attuned to his 
sense of the eternal fitness of things. 

Miss Hardcastle, to say the least of, has learnt as much of the 
world as himself; standing beside her at this moment, he thinks 
with a kind of shudder how much she must have learnt during his 
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idle three years in India! She has opinions, not his opinions, on 
most subjects, would as soon be guilty of a sentence that would not 
bear parsing as of a dress made by an unknown milliner, can give you 
the very latest scientific news respecting the conflagration of a sun, 
or the fertilisation of an orchid, and has written him love-letters 
containing allusions to porphyritic rocks. 

“ Clementina and a dictionary!” Even the shallow brain of Felix 
Broughton has been able to discover the harmony that subsists 
between the two ideas. . 

“ You don’t like burnt almonds, Mrs. Chester?” asks Cousin Felix, 
in his well-toned, half-awake voice. “ Well, at least, you will take 
shelter from the sun with me and M. Paul? The way that English- 
women brave the inclemencies of climate is marvellous,” he goes on, 
as Daphne, too shy to refuse, sits down beside him on the rock. 
“ And still there are no women in the world who can show such 
complexions. Look at me, Paul, my friend. Ah, I see. Hazel eyes, 
with black lashes. A perfect likeness.” 

Daphne reddens at the covert compliment to herself; she smiles 
at; the open one to Paul. Mr. Broughton, without loss of time, 
adjusts his eyeglass and himself to one of the innocent half-flirtations 
which come to him as simply as nectar-tasting to a butterfly, the 
moment he finds himself by the side of a young and pretty woman. 

These non-amative elements, the two supernumeraries of the scene, 
disposed of, what shall hinder the lovers-in-chief from wandering 
away among the rocks and renewing the oaths, laughed at by Jove, 
of former days? Severne gives a rapid glance at Clementina. She 
is watching Felix Broughton; watching him, not with the rare smile 
that can transform her face to beauty, but rather with an expression 
that, did the circumstances not render such a supposition absurd, 
might be termed a jealous one. 

“Tt is one of those horribly stifling afternoons when even doing 
nothing is too great an exertion,” she observes a little shortly, and 
selecting an upright slab of rock beneath which to arrange, I cannot 
say compose, her charms. “ You must find the heat of Jersey almost 
as unendurable as India, Sir John ?” 

“T have managed to exist through a week of it,” he answers, taking 
his place, as duty bids him do, at her feet. “ But then I have really 
improved the shining hours with hard work. Do you draw as much 
as ever, Clementina*” He has accomplished the Christian name at 
last. ‘I remember in the old days before I left——” 

“1 sketch in autumn,” says Miss Hardcastle, much as one might 
remark that the leaves fall, or the days shorten. “During the 
season, of course, one could not trifle away the time on accomplish- 
ments, and then the exhibitions so thoroughly put one out of conceit 
with one’s own attempts.” 
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It is encouraging to think that Clementina Hardcastle ever can be 
put out of conceit with anything. 

Severne asks a commonplace question about the pictures of the 
year; alas, and gets an answer that freezes him more than did the 
geological love-letter! Mr. Such-an-one paints “ flat skies, mechanical 
foliage.” The “ putting together ” of Blanque is defective ; the colour- 
ing of Trois Etoiles “treacly.” Every depreciatory term in studio 
argot would seem to be at Clementina’s finger ends, as they certainly 
are applied by her without stint. Evidently she belongs to the class 
who judge rather than love. In matters outside the walls of Burling- 
ton House would it be the same ? 

Daphne listens, not altogether without a pang of envy, to the calm 
assurance with which Sir John Severne’s sweetheart displays her 
stock of knowledge. What can he, in his inmost judgment, have 
thought of her, a country ignoramus who never learned an art-term 
in her life, and to whom every name on the list of the Royal Academy 
is unknown ? 

“You have not been to London this spring, Mrs. Chester ?” asks 
Cousin Felix, packing away the remains of the burnt almonds into 
such fragmentary portions of lining as can be called Paul’s pockets. 
“ Have never been there at all? Well, this is something that I have 
travelled the world over to find—a human creature who had never 
been in Literary and Scientific London. You don’t know,” confi- 
dentially, “how much refined torture you have been spared. I have 
only been in town three weeks—is it not three weeks since I came 
back from Vienna, Clem ?” 

“ Without referring to Fraulein Schnapper’s diary, I don’t know 
that I can remember the important date of your arrival, Cousin Felix.” 

“ And during that time I have been taken,” Mr. Broughton reckons 
on his delicately-gloved finger-tips, “to two Friday evening dis- 
cussions about the ichthyosaurus at the Royal Institution, have heard 
an afternoon lecture ‘On the Nature of Organic Radicals,’ with a 
digression as to the Synthesis of Proprionie Acid -——” 

“The synthésis!” Felix Broughton did not so accent the word, 
but this matters nothing. ‘Oh, what pronunciation! What a hope- 
less conglomeration of wrong ideas! Cousin Felix, why will you 
always insist upon getting out of your depth in syllables ?” 

“Tinsist? When you were talking to me, this very day, about 
plesiosau . . . . you know the rest! Miss Hardcastle is great in 
most of the sciences, Mrs. Chester,” he proceeds to explain. “She 
is especially strong in paleontology, and is good enough to give me 
little lectures on the subject as we go about the country.” 

So that was a little paleontological lecture to which Sir John 


Severne and Daphne were unwittingly playing audience, not half-an- 
hour ago. 
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“But while I admire her for her perseverance, I feel that ’tis love's 
labour lost.” 

“ Felix!” 

“ Tchthyosaurus and pterodactyle are matters beyond my powers of 
thought—I beg pardon, of cerebral vibration. Cerebral vibration is 
the correct term, is it not, Clem ?” 

Sir John Severne reddens. The perfect ease with which that 
familiar “ Clem” proceeds from Mr. Broughton’s lips irritates him, 
more perhaps than he would care to confess. 

“You see, we have a highly scientific German governess. I am 
afraid you never had the benefit of a scientific governess, Mrs. 
Chester ?” 

“T never had a governess at all,” Daphne answers with humility. 
“ Aunt Theodora taught me the very little that I know.” 

“ And she keeps us well on a level with the thought-and-water of 
the day. As we have always to speak German in the presence of 
Friiulein Schnapper, we call our thought-and-water the Zeitgeist. 
I should explain that Miss Hardcastle has two unhappy little sisters 
(don’t attend to me, Clem; I am only talking nonsense to hinder 
Mrs. Chester from falling asleep)—Miss Hardcastle has two small 
sisters, aged fourteen and fifteen, and the language used by these 
children is a thing to make your blood run cold. They will tell you 
about nervous channels and centres, about ganglia and plexuses, 
They don’t grow out of their frocks; they differentiate. They know 
all about molecular force, polarised lights, and the nebular hypothesis, 
and Zoe, the youngest, informed me the other day that I was a concrete 
of accidents inhering in a substance, an illusory complex, constituted 
by a group of states.” 

Severne feels his good temper return. What sensible man could 
contemplate the possibility of a rival in a creature like this, or invest 
his unending small talk with more meaning than the lively chatter of 
a child? 

“You must certainly have put down all those long words in your 
pocket-book, Mr. Broughton,” remarks Miss Hardcastle, looking at 
him with the smile that sweeps the coldness from her face, as if by 
magic; “or else Mattie Rivers has been coaching you. I saw you 
having a long conversation together yesterday evening.” 

“ Yes, I was drawing her out a little,” says Cousin Felix, putting 
up his eyeglass, and gazing, probably at some visionary Mattie 
Rivers amidst the blue sweep of sea and sky before him—* drawing 
her out, while all the time she believed herself to be studying ime for 
a villain or angel in the three-volume novel.” 

“Not an angel, Cousin Felix, and assuredly not a villain! A 
harmless detrimental, at most—a tame cat, a ‘monsieur sans consé- 
quence,’ to be introduced while the two real heroes are exterminating 
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each other off the scene, or if the printer should demand another odd 
hundred of pages towards the end of the second volume.” 

“Tn any case,” says Mr. Broughton, with his easy absolute air of 
self-contentment, “ so long as I am set down without malice and without 
extenuation, I must be a graceful element in poor Mattie’s pages, a 
spot of bright colour, like one of Turner’s scarlet buoys, in a dull 
picture. Severne,” turning to Clementina’s lover with as much 
bonhomie as though he had known him all his life, “ you will dine 
with us on board the yacht to-day? Better say to-day, for if 
Jerningham should get tidings of superior conger-eels off some new 
abode of desolation we shall infallibly be carried away there, in our 
sleep, next tide. And you, Mrs. Chester? I am not positive what 
time we di-e, or if anybody but Clem and myself will be at dinner. 
Still, if for once you do not mind such a short invitation, or the 
nature of the invitation—” 

He glances at Miss Hardcastle. 

“T have no doubt Lady Lydia would be charmed to see Mrs. 
Chester,” Clementina responds obediently, but in her coldest voice. 
“We are not overburdened with vain ceremonies on board the 
Liberta.” 

“We are not,” says Mr. Broughton. “Indeed, the fundamental 
rule of life observed is—that no person shall ever know what any 
other person is doing, or likely to do. Jerningham is one of the 
most practical fellows living, when you can get hold of him—the 
difficulty is, to get hold of him! He has not been seen by daylight 
since we left Cowes. Lady Lydia never remembered anything for 
five consecutive minutes since she was born. She cannot tell you 
the colour of her own dress if you ask her about it unawares. And 
for the rest of us . . . . Clementina,” he turns round to Miss Hard- 
castle with something like increased animation, “who can it be that 
organises the Jerningham yachting parties? It is not Lady Lydia, 
of course, and equally of course, it is not Jerningham. Is it the 
captain, or the chef? Hardly M. Jules, or he would contrive to 
render the dinner-hour punctual.” 

“Your friend, perhaps, the widow—Mrs. de Mauley,” suggests 
Clementina, her voice, her look, still at zero. 

“Scarcely. In any human society organised by my friend Agatha, 
elder sons, excellent parties, you may be certain, would ke a pro- 
nounced feature, whereas on board the Liberta, pauperism, or at 
best, easy destitution, prevails. It must be Mattie Rivers—I have 
it! Mattie Rivers brings together all the startling contrasts she can 
find, as foreground effects for the terrible novel. Thus, the Arab and 
Lady Lydia; Max and Mrs. de Mauley; Miss Hardcastle and Felix 
Broughton.” 


Cousin Felix actually laughs, in a silent, tired little way he has, 
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at the whimsical combination of images thus presented to his mental 
vision. 

“And now,” remarks Severne, “you and I, Mrs. Chester, will 
doubtless complete the list of incongruities.” 

“Mrs. Chester could not, by any juxtaposition, be incongruous,” 
says Cousin Felix gallantly. ‘On board the Liberta, as elsewhere, 
Mrs. Chester must shine by her own light alone. You will not be 
cruel enough to refuse to come,” he urges, Daphne’s reddening face 
bespeaking her irresolution. 

“Tf I was sure any one had invited me, or could want me,” she 
answers ; in her shyness crumbling a handful of sand, much as Sidney 
Smith’s young lady crumbled her bread. “But Fief-de-la-Reine is 
so far from the harbour, and I should never find my ay among 
the sailors, and, and 

She glances appealingly at Miss Hardcastle. 

Miss Hardcastle gazes at the lining of her parasol, with the 
peculiar unseeing expression, in which women of the world are so 
admirably proficient, when members of their own sex are weak enough 
to resort to them for help. 

Mr. Broughton comes quickly to the rescue. Mr. Broughton, 
evidently hard hit by Mrs. Chester’s eyes, will hear of no excuse. 
The dinner-hour, as far as can be conjectured, is eight; the yacht, 
Miss Hardcastle has an idea, must be lying somewhere in the outer 
roads, and he, Felix Broughton, undertakes, personally, to be in the 
harbour, on the look-out (Felix Broughton on the look-out for any- 
thing !) as the hour approaches, in which he may have the delight of 
awaiting Mrs. Chester. 

“ And now it is time for me to be going,” says Miss Hardcastle. 
As she rises, her pillow-case skirts, her fan-shaped train fall into 
place, with precision as mathematical as though the hand of a lady’s- 
maid had arranged them. “TI believe we were to meet Lady Lydia 
in the town at . . . . No, I think we must have forgotten to mention 
the hour. You have your watch with you, Felix ?” 

Felix has his watch, but on inspecting it, finds the hands pointing 
to half-past eleven, and remembers he has not wound it up since the 
day before yesterday, in Sark. On consideration, too, it appears 
uncertain whether they were to meet Lady Lydia Jerningham at all, 
or await her return, at any hour between this and midnight, on board 
the Libert’. Only on one point is Miss Hardcastle decided—to go ! 
To get away from this blue sea and sky, the shelter of the rocks, the 
blushing freshness of Daphne Chester’s face. 

Cousinly affection is a strong feeling. It may be that Clementina 
regards herself as the natural guardian, the legitimate wardour, of 
Mr. Broughton’s peace of mind. 

As they walk slowly up under the broiling sun to the hired pony 
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carriage which stands in waiting, a couple of hundred yards from the 
shore, Mr. Broughton still continues in devoted attendance upon 
Daphne; Paul clinging to his mother’s skirts and gazing up, with 
wonder unsated, at le biau Mussieu Ang’iaz who carries a white 
umbrella when there is no rain, and whose pockets are lined with 
burnt almonds for naughty boys. 

Strephon and Chloe are left behind, and must, perforce, address 
each other without auditors, and in some form of human speech 
approaching the lover-like. 

“You must have thought Felix and I had fallen from the skies ?” 

Miss Hardcastle is the first to speak; but she does so with visible 
constraint of manner, not turning her eyes for an instant towards her 
companion. 

“From the skies? oh, not in the least,” Severne answers stiffly ; “I 
never felt any doubt as to the terrestrial nature of your appearance.” 

“But the truth is, Lady Lydia is such a scatter-brained little 
creature—a real wild Irish girl—a most unsubstantial shadow of a 
chaperon! It is a stroke of good fortune for me, I can assure you, 
that my cousin Felix chanced to be one of the party on board the 
Liberta.” 

“TI can understand that you find it a most fortunate chance,” says 
Sir John with dry brevity. 

“He is more like a brother to me, really, than a cousin, as you 
must see.” 

"Ter 

“ The only relation of my very own that I possess. Poor mamma 
left no other niece or nephew.” 

“No?” 

“ And he was so much with me when I was a child. Why, even 
papa—even Mrs. Hardcastle, herself, looks upon Cousin Felix as an 
efficient chaperon.” 

This time Severne answers not, by so much as a monosyllable. 

Miss Hardcastle perceives that she has committed that commonest 
mistake of a guilty conscience, an apology. 

“T can quite believe that you find the time pass quickly in these 
regions, Sir John, that you have grown accustomed to your prison- 
house.” And now that she is no longer on her defence, Clementina 
gains courage, can look round a little maliciously at her lover’s face. 
“Mrs. Chester is positively....very nice! Very. Inch-thick 
shoes, dilapidated small boy, murdered Lindley Murray, and all.” 

“TInch-thick shoes—for the Quéruée beach! A trick of speech 
that is not the last Piccadilly slang,” replies Sir John hotly. “ Ah, 
if you had been living as I have, in India, and among Indian people, 
you would not find much difficulty in forgiving faults such as 
Daphne’s.” 


mM 2 
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“Daphne! Is it a name—a human creature's name? Really! 
Of course one knows it in botany. Genus monogynia, class octandria, 
and, in the natural method, ranked under the thirty-first order, 
vepreculz.” 

Monogynia. Octandria. The natural method. Vepreculz! 

And there was a time when he adored this girl, treasured decaying 
plants (no matter of what class or genus) because she had touched 
them, thrilled at her glance, spent sleepless nights, at a suspicion of 
her coldness. 

There was a time.... And now, Sir John Severne feels he could 
as soon be in love with a volume of the ‘British Encyclopedia,’ or 
cherish a passion for ‘ Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge.’ 

They pursue their path, and after a minute Miss Hardcastle, who 
seems disposed to take the initiative as regards the starting of sub- 
jects, inquires of her lover if he has seen yesterday’s papers. “The 
Indian Budget appears to be of more than ordinary interest ; and if 
the proposal of decentralisation——” 

“JT have not seen an English newspaper for three weeks,” inter- 
rupts Severne, a little absently. 

He is thinking again, and once again, of that boyish love of his: 
of its deliciousness even when he most despaired, of its gleams of 
hope, its honey-sweet meetings and partings. Can the page indeed 
be closed for ever—not so much as the poor odour of a dead rose-leaf 
left to recall its freshness ? 

“ You are not changed, Clementina ;” and now at length his voice 
is low, all but tender. “I could still think it was that day in 
Kensington Gardens—you remember? when you got away from 
Schnapper and the children and talked to me for five blissful for- 
bidden minutes under the chestnuts.. And yet—it seems to me that 
your hair is a shade or two darker than it used to be?” 

“My hair was always pretty dark, was it not? You have grown 
accustomed to the lint-white locks of Mrs. Chester. As for you, I 
should have known you in a second, wherever and however I had 
met you. The only change is—I may be wrong, but it seems to me 
you are not quite as tall as I had imagined.” 

“Your eyes have grown accustomed to the level of Cousin Felix,” 
is Sir John Severne’s answer. 


? 


CHAPTER X, 


THE LIBERTi. 


Miss Turopora is thrown into a perfect flutter of surprise and 
agitation on hearing of the sudden stroke of good fortune that has 
befallen Daphne. 

An invitation to dine on board a yacht! A large steam yacht, 
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too—Maitre André, shipping his potatoes at the new harbour, saw 
the Liberté enter the roads, and has already brought full particulars 
of her rig and tonnage to Quéruée. Quite impossible to say what an 
introduction of the kind may lead to. 

“ Although as far as introductions go,” says Theodora, “ I entertain 
no manner of doubt that our papa was on terms of intimacy with 
the Jerningham family. I recollect, as though it were yesterday, 
hearing him speak of them—Jerningham was it, or Blenkinsop ? 
some name, I know, of the kind—and in his youth there was a 
question, even, of his marrying the elder daughter of the house. 
Now, just to complete the chain of coincidences, we must look up 
Lady Lydia.” 

One of Theodora Vansittart’s harmless extravagances is an annual 
shilling peerage ; a volume, you would think, not much in request at 
Fief-de-la-Reine, and yet from whose columns of thickly-strewn dates, 
capitals, and abbreviations, Theodora manages to extract the keenest 
interest of her existence. As long as we remain living human creatures 
we cling, of necessity, to some ideal of happiness. Miss Theodora’s 
ideal to the last will be a familiarity with dukes, lords, honourables, 
and a knowledge of the families into which they may choose to 
marry. 

Looking up her subject with the dexterity born of habit, her finger 
soon rests upon the page that sets forth Lady Lydia Jerningham’s 
credentials : 

“JernincHam. Lady Lydia Tabitha, dau. of the sixth Earl of 
Killaloe; born 1854, mar. 1875, Peter George Jerningham, Esq.” 

And then, the vital question of aristocracy set at rest, comes the 
minor one of how Daphne shall be conveyed to the scene of her 
approaching grandeur. 

“Our niece, Daphne, will do one of two things,” says Aunt Hosie, 
with her accustomed trenchancy. “ Either she will walk to the harbour, 
a matter of close upon four miles, with the thermometer at seventy- 
eight, in the shade, or she will ride there in the spring-cart. For 
her complexion’s sake, if Jean-Marie has finished briséing the upper 
field” (Aunt Hosie’s agricultural phrases, I must remark, are of a 
strictly composite order), “and if Maitre André has no better use for 
the mare, I should advise the spring-cart.” 

“The spring-cart?” echoes poor Theodora, almost with tears. 
“Well, well—before people of one’s own class, | suppose, one may 
afford to make a show of poverty. If Mr. Jerningham’s wife were 
the daughter of a cotton lord—a shoddy Mecenas,” says Theodora 
with emphasis, “we must hire the barouche. Lady Lydia will look 
upon the spring-cart in the light of an eccentricity.” 

Accordingly, shortly after seven o'clock, the “ eccentricity ” stands 
ready before the porch; Jean-Marie in his meeting-house black, 
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Lisette, the stout old Normandy mare who does the united work of 
half-a-dozen peasant farms, in her best harness. 

Daphne is dressed in a plain holland suit, and the straw hat 
trimmed with white ribbon that she wears on Sundays at the village 
church ; her adornment, a little nosegay of clove-pinks, worn in her 
waist-belt. As she turns to nod a last good-bye to Paul before 
starting, Aunt Hosie cannot choose but think—a new romance ever 
present before her consciousness—of that evening, four years ago, 
when the girlish figure tripped forth through the summer twilight, 
the girlish heart, credulous of all things save wrong-doing or deceit, 
went forth to meet its doom. 

“Tt was a matter of certainty that people would find us out in 
time,” observes Theodora, gazing regretfully at the conveyance which 
is to bear her niece into the sacred neighbourhood of an earl’s 
daughter; marvelling in the recesses of her mind if any one could 
mistake Jean-Marie for a gentleman’s servant, out of livery! “ Likelier 
than not, Lady Lydia Jerningham will invite some of our family to 
accompany them when they leave the Channel Islands, and if I am 
wanted as a chaperon, little though I like the sea, I shall feel it a 
duty to go. Of course one would want a yachting suit,” muses 
Theodora, “but a dozen yards of serge at one-and-sixpence, and 
a couple of pieces of this fashionable white braid, would not be 
ruinous.” 

“Me go too,” cries Paul, with one of the fine intuitions of his age, 
connecting the word “ yachting” with burnt almonds. “Me go with 
mamsey and the grand Mussieu blond who loves mamsey and little 
Paul.” 

The grand Mussieu blond is nowhere to be seen when the spring- 
cart and its occupants, hot, dusty, unaristocratic, reach the harbour. 
In his place is Severne, with a boat and rowers ready in waiting to 
convey Mrs. Chester to the Liberta. 

Daphne jumps down, nothing ashamed, from Jean-Marie’s side, 
and turning to Sir John asks at what time a dinner-party that begins 
at eight is likely to finish. Lisette will not, of course, be taken out 
of Maitre André’s stable again to-night; but Jean-Marie, by Aunt 
— special orders, is to walk in from Fief-de-la-Reine to meet her, 
an 

“Jean-Marie will do nothing of the kind,” says young Severne, 
quickly. “Dinner-parties on board yachts never come to an end 
at any stated hour. On board the Liberta, I should say they never 
end at all———” 

“And I am to stay there for the remainder of my natural life ? 
Thanks.” 

“You are to stay there until you have had enough of the enter- 
tainment or of our entertainers, or both. After that, I shall walk 
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back with you to Fief-de-la-Reine. It lies directly between the 
harbour and my hotel.” 

“Three English miles and a half out of your road, calculate it 
which way you will.” 

“T never calculate about matters of necessity, Mrs. Chester. It is 
impossible for you to return home at midnight, or later, with no better 
protection than Jean-Marie’s.” 

But Mrs. Chester is obdurate. Jean Marie shall await her on the 
harbour, Jean-Marie alone shall escort her back to Quéruée, be the 
hour of the night or morning what it may. 

The least vain of women, the least arrogant as to the power of her 
own charms, Daphne at heart is a very woman still; and the ex- 
periences of the last few hours make her shrink from the prospect of 
a lonely starlit walk with Severne. His manner (after three years’ 
separation) of meeting Miss Hardcastle, his looks, his voice, a thousand 
of the little nothings which to feminine insight are the most important 
things in life, have awakened her to a possibility of which, until to- 
day, she never dreamed. And with all the horror of a generous 
simple nature, she recoils from the barest notion of Severne’s dis- 
loyalty. 

His liking for herself, if it exist, must be rootless, a boyish fancy, 
born of accident, that a week of absence must dispel. Never, by 
word nor action of hers, shall this liking be fostered into love. She 
owes Sir John Severne everything—she owes him Puaul, and feels, 
poor Daphne, it were but a little thing to die for his happiness! 
His happiness must lie in truth, in honour, in fidelity to his plighted 
word; and her part, the part of a devoted friend, is to strengthen 
him in these, cost what it may. And that it will cost her something 
—certain sharp heart twinges, a certain jealousy as she looks onward 
to the time when Clementina will be all to him, and she nothing, 
already warn her. 

They reach the yacht without adventure, and find Mr. Broughton 
and Miss Hardcastle its only visible occupants. 

The cousins are on deck, enjoying the evening breezes, and 
the soft art of doing nothing, with a thoroughness pleasant to 
behold. 

Clementina reclines on a low deck-chair, her dress simple white-— 
by simple I naturally mean the most elaborate complication of muslin, 
ribbon, and laces that the heart of clothes-artist could devise. Lazily 
she furls and unfurls one of the big Spanish fans upon which South 
Kensington has set the crowning seal of fashion. Felix Broughton 
smokes a delicately perfumed cigarette at her feet. 

Their thoughts may be engaged on sentiment, scandal, science— 
probably on paleontological science, as is their wont. And still, 
judging from the expression round Clementina’s lips, one cannot but 
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suspect that some lighter matter than common may have made its 
entrance unawares among the Syro-Phcenician or Mesogothic strata 
about which they discourse. 

“'The question of whether we are to dine or not dine is delightfully 
solved by your arrival,” says Cousin Felix, with an air of relief, as he 
rises to receive the new-comers. “No one belonging to the Liberts, 
our hostess included, has been heard of since the morning, but with a 
party of four—all people who suit each other,” adds Mr. Broughton 
with his cheerful optimism, “it would be folly to think of waiting. 
And so Severne met you on the quay, Mrs. Chester? I was sure of 
it. That is my luck. I never yet got a fair start, a happy opening 
in life, but some energetic fellow or another has stepped in and 
utilised it before my very eyes.” 

“You have been spared the agony of expectation, at all events,” 
says Daphne, gaily. ‘I was five minutes behind time. Think what 
you would have had to suffer during those five minutes if you had 
really been on the pier looking out for me !” 

A feeling, too delicate, too ingenuous, to be termed coquetry, 
prompts her to smile on Felix Broughton, willingest recipient, let 
what will betide, of any pretty woman’s smiles! Sir John and 
Clementina, absolved from the necessity of being lover-like, find plenty 
of themes in common as old acquaintance, and the little dinner-party 
of four passes off brightly. 

Fair faces, youth, soft summer twilight, excellent wines, viands 
from the hand of an artiste—all the needful “ property” for con- 
vivial success is surely present at the feast, whatever jarring elements 
may be latent in the destinies of the feasters. 

They dine, they take their coffee afterwards on deck. Towards 
eleven o'clock, and when Daphne is beginning to think of Jean-Marie 
and of her four-mile walk to Quéruée, the sound of voices, the splash 
of oars are heard approaching through the stillness. A minute later, 
and the missing members of the yachting party step upon the scene ; 
five people, never beheld by Daphne save amidst the Rembrandt-like 
effects of this one midsummer night, yet destined, by virtue of their 
very isolation, to stand out, vivid flesh-and-blood personalities, from 
the canvas of her memory for ever. 

Lady Lydia Jerningham first—a tiny Irishwoman, dressed like a 
child of fourteen, pretty, despite irregularity of feature, through her 
excess of animation, her black-fringed, iron-grey eyes; a tiny witch 
of a woman, uttering, pell-mell, in a fine, west-country brogue, what- 
ever sense or nonsense—it is mostly nonsense—may chance to enter 
her wild Hibernian head. 

Next, Mrs. de Mauley—Lady Lydia’s dearest (momentary) friend. 
A widow, bland and blonde, ten years older than her hostess, and ten 
times more dangerous—the same designing creature who, according 
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to Clementina Hardcastle, would conduct Mr. Broughton to goal in a 
fortnight, did she wed him. 

And then the budding novelist, the writing-woman in search of 
materials! An emancipated sister of twenty-nine, with a cavalier 
hat worn distinctly, even for the days we live in, over one ear, with 
a rakish-looking double eyeglass, a cane, and—or so Daphne dreams 
—a palpable odour of Havana smoke clinging to her gentlemanly 
yachting-jacket, and short-clipped, gentlemanly hair. 

Thus far the ladies of the group, well supplemented, in the matter 
of picturesqueness, by ‘‘ Max and the Arab.” 

The former is in a rough pilot suit with regulation buttons; a 
weather-tanned, red-bearded man of seven or eight-and-thirty, called 
by his Christian name, and generally regarded with a fetch-and-carry 
kind of affection by every one on board. 

The Arab is sallow and solemn, wears loose-fitting garments, a 
spun silk shirt, yellow leather shoes, otto of roses, and a huge silver 
signet ring. It seems to Daphne as though she must have beheld 
him in some long-past, sleepy winter evening when, pillowed in Aunt 
Hosie’s arms, she used to hear weird stories of magicians, travelling 
merchants and genii, freely rendered from ‘the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,’ beside the parlour fire. 

Mr. Jerningham is still nowhere. Indeed, it may as well be said, 
once and for all, that, as regards this little drama, Mr. Jerningham, 
from the rising of the curtain till its fall, successfully plays the part 
of Madame Benoiton. 

“ My conscience tells me that somebody or another ought to make 
an apology,” cries Lady Lydia; Sir John Severne and Daphne 
having been put through the sketchiest imaginable form of intro- 
duction to their hostess. “It cannot be me, for I never knew what 
o'clock it was till we were finishing dinner at Létacq, seven miles the 
other side of Sark——” 

“ Jersey,” interposes Mrs. de Mauley, in a creamy voice. “ We 
have been in Jersey since this morning. Sark is the place we left 
the day before yesterday, my dearest Lyd.” 

“Oh well, Jersey. As long as you are in the Channel Islands, 
where is the difference between one reef of rocks and another? Sure, 
it must be your fault, Max! Why did you not 

“Remind Lady Lydia of the Liberté and her belongings? I had 
forgotten them myself,” says Max, smoothing down his tawny beard 
with an air of contrition. “Now if the Arab 

But the Arab, it can be circumstantially proved, has slept and 
smoked, by turns, during the whole latter portion of the day; he is 
therefore absolved, by the general voice, on grounds of irresponsibility. 
At last, some one, by chance, remembers Mr. Jerningham’s existence. 

“Of course, everything is Jerningham’s fault,” says Cousin Felis, 
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gravely. “Is not absence in itself, and according to all codes of 
civilised jurisprudence, a sign of guilt? We apologise, in Jerningham’s 
name, and banish him from our remembrance. Will there be time for 
Mrs. Chester to hear a little music before she leaves us, Lady Lydia ?” 

The question originates in no personal aptitude or predilection for 
music on the part of Mr. Broughton. He says of himself, frankly, 
that he does not know one tune from another by the sound, but can 
just distinguish Allegro from Andante by the increased bodily efforts 
of the performers. And still he unfailingly supports the exercise of 
the art at social gatherings. Systematic noise—this is his theory— 
while it promotes general conversation, liberates the individual from 
the exertion of coining ideas; it also acts as a wholesome restraint or 
counter irritant, upon persons inclined to dance—under many cir- 
cumstances of a man’s life a more onerous exertion still! 

On the present occasion, however, his theory breaks down under 
the test of practice. 

Max trolls out two or three of Dibdin’s sea-songs at the top of a 
sweet, slightly crazy, tenor voice. Mrs. de Mauley sings ‘A vingt 
Ans,’ passably well, under the influence of the hour, and with the 
mellowing adjuncts of air and water, though not in Parisian accents, 
and with just half a tone of sharpness running through the upper 
notes. Then Lady Lydia, jumping suddenly to her feet from the 
heap of shawls and cushions on which up to the present moment she 
has been coiled, declares that she is falling asleep, and must dance. 

Not dancers enough ?—Felix Broughton having weakly put forward 
the objection—why, there are enough, and to spare. Does not all 
the world know that the Arab can dance and play that instrument of 
his at the same time? And if it comes to the worst, if it comes to 
one of the ladies doing wallflower, is not she, Lady Lydia, competent 
to perform the national dance of her country, partnerless, and in a 
remote corner of the deck for her own diversion ? 

As well seek to steer a bit of thistledown by rule and compass as to 
turn aside Lady Lydia Jerningham from the freak that happens to 
be uppermost in her madcap head. The Arab is in truth endowed 
with the valuable talent of playing while he dances (wild, monotonous 
strains, twanged by the fingers of his left hand on a Turkish guitar 
slung round his neck), and before five minutes are over, the deck is 
cleared, the ball has opened; Daphne, who, ten days ago, would have 
regarded such dissipations from the moral standpoint of a Saint 
Teresa, gyrating at pace as rapid as the rest. Waltz, galop, waltz, 
the dances succeed each other with spirit till long past midnight! 
Then comes an improvised supper—by the light of the moon; Lady 
Lydia will allow of no artificial illumination—and then, after one 
more waltz, they fall back upon songs and sentiment, and the best 
half-hour of the night, the half-hour before separation, begins. 
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In a pause after another French ballad sung, with increasing false 
notes, by the siren widow, it chances that Daphne finds herself stand- 
ing beside Miss Mattie Rivers, the novelist of the future. None of 
the ladies of the party have paid much heed to Mrs. Chester as yet. 
She is pretty, beyond the reach of cavil; her dress suggests an empty 
purse. Did good looks and poverty ever insure flattering attention 
to a woman of two-and-twenty from members of her own sex? Now, 
however, after fixedly surveying the shy-looking country girl from 
head to foot, Mattie Rivers begins, in club-door, hands-in-pocket sort 
of fashion, to talk—I might more fitly say to discourse, when I 
consider the part sustained by Daphne throughout the length and. 
breadth of the conversation. 

“You think us a queerly assorted set of people, no doubt.” A 
couple of questions having drawn forth as much as Miss Rivers cares 
to know respecting her hearer’s insignificant place in the scheme of 
creation. “ But poor Lady Lydia never yet got up a yachting party 
that did not, more or less, turn out a scratch team. Jerningham, you 
see” —Miss Rivers belongs to the advanced school of ladies who call 
a spade a spade, and men by their surnames—“ Jerningham is a man 
with a passion—fish. In the height of the London season Jerningham 
will run away after whiting, conger-eels, mullet—heaven knows what 
he will not run away after—and at ten minutes’ notice. Lady Lydia, 
like a devoted wife, never argues (unless an extra good ball should 
happen to be on hand), but just packs the babies off to the country, 
gets together whatever available materials lie within her reach, and 
goes with him. You see what the available materials were, upon the 
present occasion ?” 

Daphne does see, but on so delicate a theme judges that silence 
may prove her wisest answer. 

“Max and myself in the first place. For the last five years, or 
more, Max and I have belonged to a class tolerably well known 
throughout the yachting world as ‘stray utility people.” In her 
researches after character Miss Rivers treads many paths ; even the 
slippery by-paths of the sock and buskin—as her speech shows. 
“Neither Max nor I are ever sea-sick. Weare unhampered by domestic 
encumbrances; we can brew claret cup, take an oar, act, dance, be 
musical, or efface ourselves, when required, and are, at any moment of 
our existence, ready to embark for the Isle of Wight, Japan, or 
the Pacific, according to the fancy of our entertainers. Next the 
Arab——” 

She stops, as that gentleman, his guitar still depending from his 
neck, paces languidly before them, Lady Lydia on his arm. 

“Who is he? what is he? The world, with its fine capacity for 
assuming the worst, says many things. I know one fact for certain, 
that he has been in the employment of the Khedive—Egyptian reform 
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or the slave market, his best friends forget which. However this 

may be, there is no mistaking the man’s complexion. The effect of 

Eastern climates? Not a bit of it. Opium! I think I remember 

hearing that his real name was Brown, and that he had a father in 
‘cereals,’ in the city. Then we have Mrs. de Mauley.” 

“The lady with the voice,” adds Daphne, not wholly uninterested 
in the widow whose charms and whose creditors are to prove Felix 
Broughton’s destruction. 

“Exactly. The lady with the voice. Well, Agatha de Mauley 
is—Agatha de Mauley,” answers Mattie; and somehow, the tone in 
which this truism is uttered infuses a certain fine venom, more 
potent than detailed scandal, into its meaning. “This brings us to 
the end of the list, to little Clem Hardcastle and her Cousin Felix. 
Friends of yours, you say ?” 

“ Friends since this afternoon. Our acquaintance, from first to last, 
may be some eight or nine hours old.” 

“Then you know nothing, of course, about Clem dramatically—I 
mean about her engagement to Sir John Severne ?” 

“ T—I have heard that there was an attachment,” stammers Daphne, 
her voice changing. 

“ Attachment !—to a baronetcy and the proper number of annual 
thousands for keeping the baronetcy up! I was in town when the 
‘attachment’ began,” says Miss Rivers, warming to her subject. “I 
know the windings of the plot from the first scene to the last. 
Clementina was fresh—or faded, rather, poor, over-lessoned child— 
from the German governess and the schoolroom, Severne new from 
his Woolwich examinations. They met, looked unutterable things, 
it is supposed, as they worked out propositions in Euclid, side by side, 
and murmured passionate speeches in the lecture-rooms of the Royal 
Society! At all events, they became engaged. Then came opposition 
—TI should more justly say, masterly inactivity—on the part of the 
diplomatists-in-chief. Money was wanting, though intellect abounded, 
and there were still a couple of uncertain bachelor uncles between young 
Severne and the title.” 

“ And after this ?” 

“ After this, the disconsolate lover was ordered to India. Before 
a year was over both uncles died, without heirs, and then, suddenly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle discovered that Sir John Severne was the 
one man in existence they would have chosen for their Clementina’s 
husband. Mrs. Hardcastle, I should tell you, is a femme-homme,” 
continues Mattie, bitterly, “and a femme-homme with a theory.” 

What antagonism, oh, reader, can equal that of converging creeds? 
Mattie Rivers yearns for the emancipation of her sex on the broadest 
scale, moral and social (as the embryo novel will set forth). And 
still towards Merton Hall or Girton, towards petticoated physicians 
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or sweet girl-graduates, does she feel like a conservative of fifty years 
ago ! 

Mrs. Hardcastle, I say, holds a theory—that under-educated men 
desire over-educated wives! Accordingly, she has trained her family, 
her own children, and her step-daughter, alike, for what may be called 
the marriage-market intellectual. You see the result.” 

“ Miss Hardcastle is quite the cleverest person I ever met,” says 
Daphne. “There seems no subject of which Miss Hardcastle is 
ignorant.” 

“ And none that over-cramming has not spoilt for her. Lectures 
here, conversaziones there, art, science, literature, politics—all these 
things have been Clementina Hardcastle’s portion since her infancy, 
and now at heart... .” 

Miss Rivers pauses, and glances, significantly, across the deck. 

There, in the moonlight, stand the cousins, deep in talk; the 
smile that only Felix Broughton has the power to awaken, brightening 
Clementina’s face. ~ 

...+ “Now, at heart, she detests the very mention of lecture-rooms, 
’ologies, able editors, and learned professors; finds more to say to a 
dandy with half-an-inch of brain than she would to the most cultivated 
man in Europe; in a word—is over head-and-ears in love with her 
Cousin Felix !’’ 

A feeling of joy, too brief, too intense for her to stop to analyse its 
source, thrills through Daphne’s heart. 

“ And—and so Miss Hardcastle will not marry Sir John Severne,” 
she falters, never lifting her eyes, lest, even in this soft light, they 
should betray her secret. 

‘Not marry!” repeats the authoress, with a laugh bordering on 
the cynical, and causing her double eyeglass to fall by means of a 
little shake, from her nose. ‘ Most undoubtedly Miss Hardcastle will 
marry Sir John Severne, with Mr. Felix Broughton officiating as 
best man! She was talking to me about her trousseau this morning. 
The wedding is fixed for August, Elise makes the dresses, and the 
colour of the bridesmaids’ bonnets—ah, Mrs. de Mauley! Surely 
you will give us another of your delightful ballads before we break 
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up? 











Our Ol Actors. 


MRS. JORDAN. 


NEVER was a stage career more brilliant, and yet few have ended more 
sadly, than that of the gifted woman whose story I am about to relate. 
Moralists have taken it as a text whereupon to build sermons de- 
nunciatory of theatrical life, to point out its dangers, vices, and 
miseries. Bigoted asceticism revels in those gloomy pictures in which 
the shadows are unnaturally deepened, and the lights are wholly 
omitted ; but gentler moralists might draw from that same source the 
brightest illustrations of noble self-devotion, undaunted perseverance, 
a high sense of duty, and divine charity. Even the Magdalens have 
been devoted daughters, self-sacrificing, and full of generous pity for 
all who suffer. 

The actor has unhappily no private life ; his whole existence is passed 
beneath the glare of a thousand eyes ever seeking and eager to dis- 
cover the evil, systematically overlooking the good. Every brainless 
snob has a sneer for the actress, and sour-visaged prudery looks 
grimmer and uglier at mention of her name. The man who has never 
known hunger is not likely to steal a loaf of bread, and the woman who 
has never stepped beyond the narrow fences which hedge in ordinary 
domestic life is not likely to fall, She who passes unscathed through 
the fiery ordeal of the theatre, and there are many who do, shouid be 
honoured above all women. But the world thinks otherwise. 

Mrs. Jordan was born in Waterford, in the year 1762. Her 
mother, Miss Grace Philips, was the daughter of a poor Welsh 
clergyman, and, together with two sisters, took to the stage. Of the 
father, Bland, little is known ; his family objected to the marriage, and 
obtained its nullification on the grounds of his being a minor. But he 
did not desert his wife, at least for a time, for we hear of him occupying 
the menial office of scene-shifter in the same theatre with her; but 
he early disappears out of the history, and is heard of no more. 
Dorothy—so was the child called, although she afterwards changed it 
to Dora—made her first appearance upon the Dublin stage, under the 
name of Miss Francis, as Phoebe in‘ As You Like It,’ when little more 
than a child. The slight glimpses we obtain of her early years are 
sadly suggestive. ‘From my first starting in life at the age of 
fourteen, I have always had a large family to support. My mother 
was a duty. But on brothers and sisters I have lavished more than 
can be supposed.” Poor child! Provincial salaries were then but 
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miserable stipends, and we can imagine the struggles and privations 
she must have undergone. The mother was evidently a listless lym- 
phatic personage with little moral strength, weakly dependent upon 
her child for support, loving her doubtless in that maudlin maternal 
fashion which is but a variety of selfishness, and regarding her 
interests only through the medium of the parental ones: weakly 
yielding to circumstances, however evil or dishonourable might be 
their results, with no other resistance than whimpers and sighs over 
her hard fate, rather than risk the wretched pittance that stood between 
her and absolute privation. Such are too frequently actresses’ mothers, 
mere harridans, who fatten on their children’s industry—and disgrace. 
Daly, the manager of one of the Dublin theatres at this time, was a 
most notorious scoundrel, who had defended his libertinism in sixteen 
duels; he would insidiously force loans upon the poor necessitous 
actresses, and then suddenly demand the payment with threats of 
arrest and discharge ; if this did not suffice, if the proposed victim had 
the courage to face starvation, he did not scruple to resort to such acts 
of violence as would now condemn him to penal servitude, but which 
in the Ireland of that day seem ‘to have gone unpunished. Miss 
Francis, it would appear from the hints of her biographer, Boaden, 
resisted his advances and met the usual fate. 

At sixteen she had already made a hit in one of her future great 
parts, Priscilla Tomboy, in ‘The Romp.’ A poor lieutenant in a 
marching regiment fell desperately in love with her, and offered to 
make her his wife. But the mother, foreseeing the future harvest of 
her talents, stepped between, and fearing to have the goose with the 
golden eggs snatched from her, carried it off to England. 

Tate Wilkinson, the manager of the York circuit, was an old friend 
of Mrs. Bland’s, and to Leeds, where the company was then performing, 
she and her family wended their way. Faint and weary, their 
appearance denoting the penury of their circumstances, they arrived 
at the manager’s house. The mother expatiated with all the eager- 
ness of their desperate condition upon her daughter's talents. 
“What is her line—tragedy, comedy, or opera?” he inquired. “ Ani!” 
The reply was startling, and far from reassuring in its apparent exag- 
geration. Wilkinson describes the scene in his ‘ Wandering Patentee.’ 

“Upon my suddenly seeing the family I withdrew for half an hour to 
reflect on what I should do, fearing a scrape from such a loaded connection, 
and not the least trait of comic power in the features or manners of the 


young lady, indeed, quite the reverse—dejected, melancholy, tears in her 


eyes, and a languor that, without the help of words, pleaded wonderfully 
for assistance.” 


He asked her to recite a speech, but she was too tired and worn to 
comply. Upon which the old manager brought out a bottle of Madeira 
and began to talk over old times with her mother. 
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The wine and cheerful conversation soon revived her spirits, and 
again he made a request for “a taste of her quality.” She no longer 
refused, and gave a speech of Calista’s, from ‘The Fair Penitent.’ 
The exquisite and plaintive melody of her voice, the distinctiveness of 
her articulation, the truth and nature that looked through her, affected 
the old actor deeply, and overcame all his fears concerning her 
“loaded connection.” The engagement was concluded, and her 
opening part was to be Calista: after which she requested to be 
allowed to sing ‘The Greenwood Laddie,’ a song in which she had 
made a great hit in Dublin. 

Her success exceeded all expectation. 


“T was not only charmed,” says Tate, “but the public also, and still 
more at what I feared would spoil the whole—the absurdity of Calista 
after her death jumping forth and singing a ballad; but on she came, in 
a frock and a little mob cap, and sung the song with such effect that I 
was fascinated.” 


From Leeds she proceeded with the company to York, and there 
changed her name from Miss Francis to Mrs. Jordan. The “ Mrs.” was 
substituted for the Miss at thedying request of an aunt, jealous of the 
family honour, and who left the young actress her wardrobe, a very 
valuable bequest in their then circumstances, on that condition. The 
name was selected by the manager—there had been a council upon 


the subject. “You have crossed the water, so I'll call you Jordan,” he 
cried. ‘I'he appropriateness is not exactly clear, but so runs the story. 

Her success in the old cathedral city was as great as it had been at 
Leeds. Smith of Drury Lane, the original Charles Surface, was there 
at the time, it being the race week, and was so charmed by her per- 
formances that he attended the theatre every night. He even made 
evertures to her for London, but Tate had prudently bound her by 
articles for three years at one guinea anda half per week, and nothing 
could be done until that term expired. In his ‘ Wandering Patentee’ 
he gives some amusing anecdotes of her at this period. There was at 
the time a great, self-styled critic at York—such men were to be 
found in almost every town in the old theatrical days—a Mr. 
Cornelius Swan, who had annotated and altered Shakspeare, but 
whose great passion was to give lessons to every performer of merit 
who came to the city. He pretended to number the great John 
Kemble himself among his pupils. Tate introduced Mrs. Jordan 
to this luminary, and he said he would teach her to act. 

When she was ill, he was admitted to the little bed-chamber, 
where, by the side of the bed, with Mrs. Bland’s old red cloak round 
his neck, he would sit and instruct his pupil in Hill’s character of 
Zara. “You must revive that tragedy, Wilkinson,” said he, “ for I 
have given the Jordan but three lessons, and she is so adroit at 
receiving my instructions that I declare she repeats the character as 
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well as Mrs. Cibber ever did; nay, let medo the Jordan justice, for I 
do not exceed when the truth I declare, Jordan speaks it as well 
as I could myself.” Cornelius, in his fondness, adopted her as his 
child, but at his death he did not leave her a shilling. 

As a matter of course all the ladies of the company were desperately 
jealous of the new-comer who so overleaped them, and displayed their 
mortification in sneers and annoyances, until it was remarked by the 
audience that she constantly came upon the stage with her eyes red 
with weeping. Upon whjch the truth came out; this only confirmed 
the public in her favour, and gave a new defeat to her enemies. Mrs. 
Bland, however, was not behind her daughter's rivals in malice and 
petty spite; sitting at the wing, one night, while a certain Mrs. 
Robinson, a very beautiful woman, was playing Isabella, she threw her 
apron over her eyes and begged Tate as an act of kindness to tell her 
when “that fright” had done acting and speaking, for it was so horrid 
she could not look at her. A few nights afterwards Mrs. Robinson 
remarked to the manager that she wondered he could allow the merit 
he did to Mrs. Jordan ; for her part she could not discover any beyond 
a small share of mediocrity, and that when he lost his treasure, as he 
always called her, and J¢ went to London, I¢ would soon be turned 
back upon his hands and be glad to return if he would accept It. 

From which last observations it will be seen that we have arrived at 
the end of the three years’ engagement, and that Mrs. Jordan’s talents. 
are about to be transferred to a more genial sphere than that ruled 
over by the Yorkshire manager. But the prophecies of her rivals were 
echoed by a greater authority. Mrs. Siddons played with her while. 
staying in the north, and being told of her speedy removal to the 
metropolis, replied, with that tragedy queen’s usual charitableness, 
that she had better remain where she was than venture upon the 
London boards. The speaker had probably forgotten that Woodfall 
had once given her similar advice, to keep to small country theatres, 
as she was too weak for any other. 

“Mrs. Jordan’s last appearance as a lady of my company at York,” 
writes Tate, “was on Friday, September 2, 1785, and her last night with 
me that year as a Yorkshire comedian was at Wakefield, on Friday, 
September 9, 1785, in the ‘ Poor Soldier,’ from whence she set off with a 
doubtful heart for London city, dubious of success; but in a few weeks 
she made her début, and in a few nights after being seen, was so esta- 
blished in fame and favour, and so increasing on the public mind, that it 
is needless for me to tell the reader what he and she and everybody knows, 


how she fascinated, nay intoxicated I may say, the London audience, and 
played at will-o’-the-wisp, for as she moved they followed.” 

“Whatever the rehearsals on the stage of Drury might have shown 
of the new actress,” says Boaden, “the out-of-door world, I remember, 
was not much assailed; the puff-preliminary had not been greatly resorted 
to, and the common inquiries produced the usual answers of discretion. 
‘I think she is clever; one thing I can tell you, she is like nothing you 
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have been used to. Her laugh is good; but then she is, or seems to be, 
very nervous. We shall see; but I am sure we want something. At 
length on Tuesday, the 18th of October, 1785, the curtain drew up to the 
‘Country Girl’ of Mrs. Jordan. This was a very judicious alteration by 
Garrick from the ‘Country Wife’ of Wycherley. . . . Perhaps no actress 
ever excited so much laughter. The low comedian has a hundred resorts 
by which risibility may be produced; but the actress has nothing beyond 
the mere words she utters, but what is drawn from her own hilarity and 
the expression of features, which never submit to exaggeration. How 
exactly had this child of Nature calculated her efficacy that no intention 
on her part was ever missed, and from first to last the audience responded 
uniformly in an astonishment of delight. In the third act they saw more 
clearly what gave the elasticity to her step: she is made to assume the 
male attire, and the great painter of the age pronounced her figure the 
neatest and most perfect in symmetry that he had ever seen.” 


Mrs. Inchbald says :— 


“She at once displayed such consummate art, with such bewitching 
nature, such excellent sense, and such innocent simplicity, that her auditors 
were boundless in their plaudits, and so warm in her praises when they 
left the theatre that their friends at home would not give credit to the 
extent of their eulogiums.” 


Her first serious part was Viola in ‘ The Twelfth Night, in which 
she appeared on the 11th of November, 1785. The London actresses 
were no more generous to her success than had been the provincial. 
“Tis well enough,” they sneered, “ while she can romp with a jump 
and a laugh, but what will they say to her in the loving and beloved 
Viola ?” “ Why,” adds Boaden, “that the mere melody of her utterance 
brought tears into the eyes, and that passion had never had so modest 
and enchanting an interpreter.” Her acting in this part has been 
described by Elia in one of his most exquisite passages :— 


“Those,” he says, “who have only seen Mrs. Jordan within the last 
ten or fifteen years, can have no adequate idea of her performances of 
such parts as Ophelia, Helena in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ and Viola 
in this play. Her voice had latterly acquired a coarseness which suited 
well enough with her Nells and Hoydens; but in those days it sank, with 
her steady melting eye, into the heart. Her joyous parts (in which her 
memory now chiefly lives) in her youth were outdone by her plaintive 
ones. There is no giving an account howsshe delivered the disguised 
story of her love for Orsino. It was no set speech that she had foreseen, 
so as to weave it into an harmonious period, line necessarily following 
line, to make up the music. Yet I have heard it so spoken, or rather 
read, not without its grace and beauty; but when she had declared her 
sister’s history to be a ‘blank,’ and that ‘she never told her love,’ there 
was a pause, as if the story had ended; and then the image of the ‘ worm 
i? the bud’ came up as a new suggestion, and the brightened image of 
‘patience’ still followed after that, as by some growing, and not 
mechanical, process, thought springing up after thought, I would almost 
say, as they were watered by her tears. So in those fine lines :— 


‘ Write loyal cantos of contemned love, 
Hollo your name to the reverberate hills.’ 
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There was no preparation in the foregoing image made for that which 
was to follow. She used no rhetoric in her passion, or it was nature’s 
own rhetoric, most legitimate then when it seemed altogether without 
rule or law.” 


In after years, when she had passed the meridian of her powers, her 
old friend Sir Jonah Barrington once inquired— 


“How happens it that you still exceed all your profession, even in 
characters not so adapted to you nowas when I first saw you? Howdo you 
contrive to be so buoyant, nay, so childish, on the stage, whilst you lose 
half your spirits and degenerate into gravity the moment you are off it?” 
‘Old habits,’ replied Mrs. Jordan ; ‘had I formerly studied my positions, 
weighed my words, and measured my sentences, I should have been 
artificial, and they might have hissed me: so, when I had got the words 
well by heart, I told Nature I was then at her service, to do whatever she 
thought proper with my feet, legs, hands, arms, and features. To her I 
left the whole matter; I became, in fact, merely her puppet, and never 
interfered further myself in the business. I heard the audience laugh at 
me, and I laughed at myself; they laughed again, so did I, and they gave 
me credit for matters I knew very little about, and for which Dame 
Nature, not I, should have received their approbation. The best rule for 
a performer is to forget, if possible, that any audience is listening. We 
perform best of all in our closets, and next best to crowded houses; but 
I scarcely ever saw a good performer who was always eyeing the 
audience.’ ” 


The charm of her acting was not to be analysed. A friend once 
told her he had detected it. “It is your swindling laugh,” he said ; 
“you have caught the hearty enjoyment of unrestrained infancy, 
delighting in its own buoyancy: and you have preserved this in 
children of a larger growth, who in the world are checked and blighted 
by decorum and art, authority and hypocrisy.” That these eulogies 
upon her acting are not the exaggerations of a few enthusiastic 
admirers is proved by their universality. There were critics who 
carped even at the Siddons herself, and placed Mrs. Pritchard and 
Mrs. Cibber before her ; but all agreed with marvellous unanimity that 
Mrs, Jordan was inimitable—not even the memory of Kitty Clive could 
cast a shadow upon her brilliancy. Leigh Hunt, who, however, wrote 
only of her latter years, remarks that in tragedy she had a monotonous 
plaintiveness, as though labouring to impress something very fine, like 
a person spouting a laborious quotation. 


“But in comedy,” he adds, “she seems to speak with all her soul; her 
voice, pregnant with melancholy, delights the ear with a peculiar and 
exquisite fulness, and with an emphasis that appears the result of certain 
convictions; yet these convictions are the effect of a sensibility willing 
to be convinced rather than of a judgment weighing its reason; her heart 
always precedes her speech, which follows with the readiest and happiest 
acquiescence. The subjection of the manner to the feelings has rendered 
Mrs. Jordan in her younger days the most natural actress of childhood, 
of its bursts of disposition and its fitful happiness.” 


n 2 
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Even stern Hazlitt is equally laudatory :— 


“Mrs. Jordan’s excellencies were all natural to her. It was not as ar 
actress but as herself that she charmed every one. Nature had formed her 
in her most prodigal humour; and when Nature is in the humour to 
make a woman all that is delightful, she does it most effectually. Her 
face, her tones, her manner, were irresistible ; her smile had the effect of 
sunshine, and her laugh did one good to hear it; her voice was eloquence 
itself, it seemed as if her heart were always at her mouth. She was all 
gaiety, openness, and good nature; she rioted in her fine animal spirits, 
and gave more pleasure than any other actress, because she had the 
greatest spirit of enjoyment herself.” 


Macready in his ‘ Reminiscences’ has also left an enthusiastic 
record of the impression made upon him by her matchless powers. 


“If Mrs. Siddons,” he says, “ appeared a personification of the tragic 
muse, certainly all the attributes of Thalia were most joyously combined 
in Mrs. Jordan. With a spirit of fun that would have out-laughed Puck 
himself, there was a discrimination, an identity with her character, an 
artistic arrangement of the scene, that made all appear spontaneous and 
accidental, though elaborated with the greatest care. Her voice was one 
of the most melodious I ever heard, which she could vary by certain bass 
tones, that would have disturbed the gravity of a hermit; and who that 
once heard that laugh of hers could ever forget it? The words of Milman 
would have applied well to her: ‘Oh, the words laughed on her lips!” 
Mrs. Nesbitt, the charming actress of a later day, had a fascinating power 
in the sweetly ringing notes of her hearty mirth. But Mrs. Jordan’s 
laugh was so rich, so apparently irrepressible, so deliciously self-enjoying, 
as to be at all times irresistible. The contagious power would have broken 
down the conventional serenity of Lord Chesterfield himself.” 


When Mrs. Jordan came to London, tragedy, under Siddons, 
entirely monopolised the town, and on her off nights the actors per- 
formed to empty benches. But with the arrival of the new goddess 
all was changed, and the houses were as crowded to witness her per- 
formances as those of her tragic rival. In the line she chose for her- 
self, however, she had no rival. High tragedy she left to Siddons ; 
high comedy, for which she had not the polish and elegance of 
manners, to Miss Farren, the successor of Mrs. Abington; but the 
romps, the boys, “the breeches’ parts,” and the youthful and tender 
heroines of serious plays, she entirely monopolised. In the last-named 
line, however, she was not always successful. Sheridan was greatly 
dissatisfied with her rendering of Cora in his ‘ Pizarro,’ and her Imogen 
lacked power and dignity. In Rosalind she was greatly admired, but 
it appears did not admire herself. 


“Mrs. Jordan,” says John Taylor, in ‘ Records of my Life,’ “though 
so full of spirit and apparently of self-confidence, was by no means vain 
of her acting. I remember sitting with her one night in the green room 
of Covent Garden Theatre, when she was about to perform the part of 
Rosalind in ‘As You Like It. I happened to mention an actor who had 
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secently appeared with wonderful success, and expressed my surprise at 
the public taste in this instance. ‘Oh, Mr. Taylor, don’t mention public 
taste,’ said she, ‘for if the public had any taste, how could they hear me 
in the part I play to-night, and which is far above my habits and pre- 
tensions.’ Yet this was one of the characters in which she was so 
popular.” 


Ere the end of the first season, her salary, which had begun at 
£4, was tripled, with the addition of two benefits. Following the per- 
nicious custom introduced by Mrs. Siddons, she now departed upon a 
provincial tour, and one of the first places she visited was Leeds. Not 
a twelvemonth had passed since she had played there at her guinea and 
a half a week and taken a benefit to empty benches ; her terms were 
now half the receipts after fifteen pounds had been deducted for 
expenses, and the houses were crammed to the ceiling. So much for 
the judgment of a provincial audience, whose only test of merit is the 
metropolitan stamp. The great hit of her next season at Drury Lane 
was Miss Prue, in Congreve’s ‘Love for Love, an inimitable per- 
formance, as may be imagined from her style. Sir Harry Wildair 
came two seasons afterwards, and never had anything been seen like 
it since Peg Woffington played that delightfulrake. Little Pickle in 
‘The Spoiled Child,’ and Nell in ‘The Devil to Pay,’ two famous 
farces in their time, but now almost forgotten, were next added to her 
list of triumphs. 

It was in 1790 that her connection with the Duke of Clarence 
commenced. She had been living for some time under the protection 
of Mr. Ford, the son of one of the proprietors of Drury Lane, a City 
magistrate, and the one who made out the warrant for the arrest of 
Colonel Despard. It was generally believed at the time that they were 
legally married, as the lady took his name and had two daughters by 
him. When the Duke made overtures to her she frankly acquainted 
her protector, and offered to decline them if he would make her his 
wife. He refused, but afterwards pursued her'with a malignancy which 
was ag evil as it was despicable. He appears, according to Boaden, 
to have been a strange, unamiable man, of whom even the persons 
he constantly met knew little or nothing. The Duke was passionately 
fond of her, and in defiance of public opinion established her at 
Bushey, treating her as an honoured and beloved wife, and exacting 
from all who came thither a like respect. And during the twenty 
years they thus lived together, her conduct was as unexceptionable as 
though she had indeed been the Duchess. But public opinion, together 
with the malice of the envious, visited their vengeance upon her for 
this breach of moral decorum in a hundred humiliating ways. Hissed 
by the audience, abused and maligned by the public prints, insulted 
in and out of the theatre, these were some of the penalties she paid 
for her elevation. 
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One morning, being a little petulant at rehearsal, Wroughton 
retorted with, “Why, you are grand, Madame, quite the Duchess 
again this morning.’ “ Very likely,” she replied, ‘‘ for you are not 
the first person this day who has condescended ironically to honour 
me with this title.” Then with all her characteristic humour she 
told that having that morning discharged her Irish cook for im- 
pertinence and paid the wages due to her, the woman banged a 
shilling down upon the table, crying, “ Arrah, my honey, with this 
thirteener, won’t I sit in the gallery, and won’t your Royal Grace give 
me a curtsey—and won’t I give your Royal Highness a howl and a 
hiss into the bargain !” 

Her acting as Angela did something towards securing the extra- 
ordinary success of “ Monk” Lewis’s once famous melodrama ‘The 
Castle Spectre, which brought thousands to Sheridan’s pocket bya forty- 
six nights’ run—which was a very great one in those days. Lewis, 
arguing a point once with the manager, offered to bet him all the 
money the play had brought into the treasury. “ No, I won’t do that,” 
said Sheridan, “but I'll bet you all it’s worth.” Yet after all ‘The 
Castle Spectre’ was not the worst means used of filling the treasury, 
even in those palmy days of the drama. In 1803 a melodrama called 
‘The Caravan’ was performed at Drury Lane, in which a New- 
foundland dog named Carlo was the principal performer. He shared 
his meal with his master in the desert, and jumped into real water to 
save a realchild. ‘The sensation was prodigious ; the audience, which 
all the great array of two-legged talents could not draw, flocked in 
crowds to applaud the clever quadruped. ‘ Where, where is my 
preserver ?” cried Sheridan, rushing into the green-room one night 
when the house was crammed. “ Here, sir,” said the animal’s master 
stepping forward. ‘ Pooh, pooh, not you,” answered Sheridan, pushing 
him aside; ‘I mean the dog.” 

In 1802 the veteran King, the original Sir Peter Teazle, after 
being fifty-four years before the public, took his farewell benefit, 
upon which occasion Mrs. Jordan appeared for the first time as 
Lady Teazle; for she would never attempt the part until Miss Farren 
had quitted the stage for a coronet. Her conception differed essen- 
tially from her predecessors’ in this—according to their rendering 
the six months of fashionable life had totally divested my lady of her 
original habits, they did not act the fine lady, they seemed to have 
never occupied any other station than their present. Mrs. Jordan 
thought the rather coarse pleasantries which her ladyship lavished 
upon Sir Peter were more in the tone of her former than her present 
condition, and she therefore returned to its frank and abrupt discontent ; 
she quarrelled with her old rustic petulance, and showed her natural 
complexion. Yet she was said to want the recovering dignity of 
Abington when she advanced before the prostrate screen. 
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It is strange, considering her great genius, that she should have 
been so little written for, but there was a positive dearth of dramatists 
at this time, if we except melodramatists, who were plentiful enough. 
The only one genuine comedy part she created was the Widow 
Cheerly, in Cherry’s ‘Soldier’s Daughter,’ a play highly successful 
in its day, but which is fast sinking, even in provincial towns, where 
the old-world theatre still lingers so reluctant to depart, into that 
oblivion to which so many finer works have been consigned. 

But the years have been rolling on swiftly since the faultless form 
of twenty first bounded upon the London stage, since those beautiful 
eyes first fascinated every spectator, since that joyous laugh first 
thrilled every heart; the fragile figure has become too developed for 
grace, the girlish charm of the face is gone, the genius and the 
wonderful laugh are still left, but the public begin to think she does 
not exactly look Priscilla Tomboy, Little Pickle, or Miss Prue. And 
yet only twenty-four years have elapsed since that notable first night 
of ‘The Country Girl’ What are twenty-four years amidst the 
brilliant triumphs of the stage? Looking back they seem but yester- 
day. And when at length the sense of failing powers and faded 
beauty is forced upon the actress, it is like waking her from the 
delicious dream of a single night—but a dream that can never come 
again. 

The Duke had long wished her to retire from professional life, for 
he had been quicker to perceive the dimming of the star, and naturally 
so, than she. And she had promised to do so when Mrs. Siddons 
withdrew. Her loss in jewels and dresses in the destruction of Drury 
Lane was very large. Writing to a friend just afterwards, she says: 
“Tn obedience to the Duke’s wishes I have withdrawn myself, at least 
for the present, until there is a royal theatre for me to appear in.” 
She acted one night at the Opera House, whither the company had 
been transferred, for the benefit of the humbler sufferers by the fire ; 
in another letter she intimated that, as it would possibly be her last 
appearance, a notification to that effect might be passed round the 
boxes. Yet almost immediately afterwards we find her starting on a 
starring tour through the provinces. But a terrible and most 
unexpected blow suddenly fell upon her. 

While acting at Cheltenham she received a letter from the Duke to 
meet him at Maidenhead, there to bid each other farewell. It was 
the first intimation of the storm she had received. That night she 
was to play Nell, in ‘The Devil to Pay.’ She arrived at the 
theatre prostrated by a succession of fainting fits. She struggled 
through the part, however, until the Jobson arrived at the passage 
where he has to accuse the conjuror of making her laughing drunk. 
Instead of a laugh she burst into tears. With great presence of 
mind the actor altered the text to “ Why, Nell, the conjuror has not 
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only made thee drunk, but erying drunk.” After the curtain fell 
she was put into a chariot in her stage dress to keep her appointment 
with the Duke. The interview was, it need not be remarked, a 
strictly private one. I have not been able to find any satisfactory 
explanation of this sudden step. Enemies had been constantly at 
work, Ford among the number, to poison the Duke’s mind against her, 
and various infamous reports, all of which circumstantial evidence proves 
to be false, were circulated against her. But there had been no quarrel, 
no warning, although rumours of a separation had been circulated, 
whether or not inspired by a knowledge of his intentions, of which 
she was kept in ignorance, it is impossible to say. The connection 
had from the first exposed the Duke to constant attacks and remon- 
strances from real and pretended moralists, and constant dripping 
will wear away a stone, much less a lover’s constancy ; then it was so 
much more easy to purge oneself of a pleasant sin when the sin had 
grown fat and middle-aged; again, there were that clinging to the 
stage, of which he undoubtedly disapproved, and a daughter by a 
former connection, and her husband, not very reputable personages, 
as we shall presently see. Doubtless there had been a growing 
dissatisfaction, and some new rumour or some new annoyance, perhaps 
trifling in itself, had, as it often will, fanned the smouldering fire 
into a flame. 


“My mind,” she says in a letter written to a friend soon after the separa- 
tion, “is beginning to feel somewhat reconciled to the shock and surprise it 
has lately received ; for could you or the world believe that we never had for 
twenty years the semblance of a quarrel? But this is so well known in 
our domestic circle that the astonishment is the greater. Money, money, 
my good friend, or the want of it, has, I am convinced, made him at this 
moment the most wretched of men; but having done wrong he does not 
like to retract. But with all his excellent qualities, his domestic virtues, 
his love for his lovely children, what must he not at this moment suffer ? 
His distress should have been relieved before; but this is entre nous. All 
his letters are full of the most unqualified praise of my conduct; and it is 
the most heartfelt blessing to know that, to the best of my power, I have 
endeavoured to deserve it. I have received the greatest kindness and 
attention from the R——t” (the Regent), “and every branch of the royal 
family, who in the most unreserved terms deplore this melancholy business. 
The whole correspondence is before the R——t, and I am proud to add 
that my past and present conduct has secured me a friend who declares 
he will never forsake me. ‘My forbearance,’ he says, ‘is beyond what he 
could have imagined!’ But what will not a woman do who is firmly and 
sincerely attached? Had he left me to starve I never would have uttered 
a word to his disadvantage. I inclose you two other letters, and in a day 
or two you shall have more, the rest being in the hands of the R—+. 
And now, my dear friend, do not hear the Duke of Clarence unfairly 
abused. He has done wrong and he is suffering for it. But as far as he has 
left it in his own power he is doing everything kind and noble even to the 
distressing himself.” 
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This sympathy of the royal family sufficiently proves that no dis- 
graceful act on her part brought about the separation, while the 
affectionate terms in which she pleads for the man who had cast her 
off displays the generosity of her mind. She continued to play both 
in London and the provinces until 1814, and during the last year of 
her professional career is said to have realised £7000—a statement, 
however, which, although positively made by so good an authority as 
Sir Jonah Barrington, I am disposed to doubt. 

Her eldest daughter, Frances, had married a Mr. Alsop, who was 
a clerk in the Ordnance Office. It was an unhappy affair : he appears 
to have been a dissolute, extravagant man, who, ultimately over- 
whelmed with debt, was obliged to quit the country ; previous to this, 
Mrs. Jordan had given him acceptances in blank upon stamped paper, 
which she supposed were for small amounts, but which he afterwards 
used for large ones. Before he left England she paid the money 
for the insurance of his life, and, making her daughter an allowance, 
sent her into Wales. This lady, whose character was far from im- 
maculate, afterwards went upon the stage, and appeared in 1815 
as Rosalind. Hazlitt said “she played the part with a certain 
degree of arch humour, but no more like her mother than we to 
Hercules.” 

She and the Duke, notwithstanding their separation, continued to 
be the subject of attack in scurrilous newspapers and public prints 
of the day, until Mr. Barton of the Mint published a defence of his 
Royal Highness, in which he stated the terms, that he himself had 
arranged, of the separation. According to this statement she was 
allowed £1500 a year for her maintenance, and £600 for carriages 
and horses for her four daughters by the Duke, and these were to 
remain under her care until a certain age, provided she did not 
resume her profession, in which event they were to be delivered 
over to his custody, she still being allowed the £1500 a year for 
ker own use, and £800 for her married daughters. With this state- 
ment was published the following letter from Mrs. Jordan, which I 
subjoin for the sake of the explanations it affords, and for the 
admirable light in which it places her. 


“S1r,—Though I did not see the morning print that contained the 
paragraph alluded to in your liberal and respectable paper of yesterday, 
yet I was not long left in ignorance of the abuse it poured out against me. 
This I would silently have submitted to, but I was by no means aware that 
the writer of it had taken the opportunity of throwing out insinuations 
which he thought might be injurious to a no less honourable than illus- 
trious personage. In the love of truth, and in justice to his Royal High- 
ness, I think it my duty, publicly and unequivocally, to declare that his 
liberality towards me has been noble and generous in the highest degree; 
but, not having it in his power to extend his bounty beyond the term of 
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his own existence, he has, with his accustomed goodness and consideration, 
allowed me to endeavour to make that provision for myself which an event, 
that better feelings than those of interest make me hope I shall never live 
to see, would entirely deprive me of. This, then, sir, is my motive for 
returning to my profession. I am too happy in having every reason to hope 
and believe that, under these circumstances, I shall not offend the public 
at large by seeking their support and protection; and, while I feel that I 
possess those, I shall patiently submit to that species of unmanly persecu- 
tion which a female so particularly situated must always be subject to. 
Ever ready to acknowledge my deficiencies in every respect, I trust, I may 
add, that I shall never be found wanting in candour and gratitude—not 
forgetful of the care that every individual should feel for the good opinion 
of the public.—I am, sir, etc., your much obliged, humble servant, 
“Dora JORDAN.” 


Writing to a friend, Mrs. Jordan says, “ When everything is 
adjusted it will be impossible for me to remain in England. I| shall 
therefore go abroad, appropriating as much as I can spare of the 
remainder of my income to pay my debts.” According to every 
account these debts amounted to no more than £2000. But even 
had they been double that amount, they should have been a mere 
bagatelle to 2 woman who had made a fortune by her profession, who 
was supposed to have just been recently repaid, with interest, a 
considerable sum lent to the Duke of Clarence, and to be in receipt 
of £1500 a year. Here is mystery with a vengeance. 

Her charities were considerable, and all her family were more or 
less dependent upon her; two sons, the Fitzclarences, were in the 
army, and probably drew heavily upon her resources. That a large 
portion of her earnings during the twenty years they had been to- 
gether had been given over to the Duke was an acknowledged fact, 
but it was averred that on the separation all had been paid back and 
with interest, and that she herself signed a receipt for the same ; and 
yet within a few years, during which she earned thousands more, we 
find her flying from her creditors for debts amounting to £2000. 
The probabilities are that her devotion induced her to sign an 
acquittance, for which she received no equivalent. If so, we have an 
explanation of the Regent’s ambiguous phrase, which she quotes in 
her letter: “ My forbearance is beyond what he could have imagined.” 
The payment even of the allowance is incompatible with the poverty 
in which her last days were passed. The picture of those days, as 
drawn by her friend Sir Jonah, is sad enough :— 


“The apartments she occupied at St. Cloud were in a house in the square 
adjoming the palace. This house was large, gloomy, cold, and incon- 
venient, just the sort of place which would tell in a description in romance. 
In fact it looked to me almost in a state of dilapidation. I could not, I 
am sure, wander over it at night without a superstitious feeling. The 
rooms were numerous but small; the furniture scanty, old, and tattered. 
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The hotel had ohviously once belonged to some nobleman, and a long, lofty, 
flagged gallery stretched from one wing of it to the other. Mrs. Jordan’s 
chambers were shabby; no English comforts solaced her in her later 
moments. In her little drawing-room, a small old sofa was the best- 
looking piece of furniture. On this she constantly reclined, and on this 
she died. The garden in her time was overgrown with weeds, and two 


melancholy cypress-trees pointed, and almost confined, her reflections to 
the grave.” 


So poor did she seem that a kind-hearted person even offered her 
assistance. Her circumstances, however, were not so bad as that, for 
she still retained some jewels of value, and a hundred pounds were 
found in the bank in her name after her death. Her effects, however, 
were sworn under £300. What, then, became of the £1500 a year 
she was supposed to be in receipt of ? 

As the end draws nearer and nearer the picture grows more and 
more gloomy. She who was once the very fountain of mirth and 
laughter can now only lie all day long sighing upon a sofa, waiting 
in terrible anxiety for letters which never come. Each time the 
messenger returned from his fruitless journey to the post office, to answer 
“None” to the eager questioning look that waited him, her despair 
and agony grew greater, to be succeeded by a torpor resembling death. 
From whom those letters were expected, or what was the nature of 
the news so ardently desired, none knew. We may guess, however, 
they should have been from the Duke—the fulfilment of his promises 
—the despair of finding herself so cruelly abandoned. Over the last 
scene of all there rests a strange mystery, which has never been 
satisfactorily cleared up. 

Towards the latter end of June 1816, Mrs. Jordan’s companion 
wrote to one of that lady’s daughters, informing her that her mother 
had died after a few days’ illness at St. Cloud. At the same time 
her death was announced in the morning journals. Three days 
afterwards a second letter was received from the same writer, saying 
that she had been deceived by Mrs. Jordan’s appearance and that she 
was still alive but very ill. While the daughter was preparing to go to 
her there came a third letter, announcing that Mrs. Jordan was 
really dead. General Hawker himself then went to Paris to ascertain 
the fact, and arrived there three days after her interment. When 
Sir Jonah Barrington went to St. Cloud to gather the particulars of 
his poor friend’s death, the landlord of the house in which she died 
gave him a most minute description of the sad event—how upon his 
returning from the post office with the old report of “no letters” she 
had fallen back and almost instantly expired. Yet he made no mention 
of the resuscitation. This total forgetfulness of so remarkable an 
event, if it ever took place, is, to say the least, remarkable. In con- 
sequence of these discrepancies a report got abroad that she was not 
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really. dead. Boaden himself was strongly impressed with this 
belief, from a circumstance which I will relate in his own words :— 


“The dear lady was not an every-day sort of woman. She was near- 
sighted, and wore a glass attached to a gold chain about her neck; her 
manner of using this to assist her sight was extremely peculiar. I was 
taking a very usual walk before dinner, and I stopped at a bookseller’s 
window on the left side of Piccadilly, to look at some new publication that 
struck my eye. On a sudden a lady stood by my side who had stopped 
with a similar impulse; to my conviction it was Mrs. Jordan. As she 
did not speak, but dropped a long white veil immediately over her face, I 
concluded that she did not wish to be recognised, and therefore, however I 
should have wished an explanation of what surprised me, I yielded to her 
pleasure upon the occasion.” 


About the same time, and without any knowledge of the above 
circumstance, her daughter, Mrs. Alsop, believed she saw her mother 
in the Strand; so terrible was the shock to her that she fell down in 
a fit, and could never be convinced to her dying day that she had been 
deceived. 

The Duke ever cherished her memory with the most profound 
respect. ‘‘She was one of the best of women!” he exclaimed one 
day to Mathews the elder, whom he discovered gazing upon the 
portrait which still adorned the walls of Bushey long after the 
original had passed away; and he uttered the words in a tone that 
drew tears from the hearer. There is little doubt he had good reason 
for such words. When he became king he elevated her eldest son to 
the peerage as Earl of Munster, and gave precedence to her remaining 
sons and daughters. 





Clubs. 


Wirtn the last generation a great domestic revolution has been 
gradually taking place, which promises to effect no unimportant 
changes in the constitution of English social life in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. Asa people, we have been so long accus- 
tomed to pique ourselves upon the strength of our domestic affections, 
upon our more solid characteristics, and upon our devotion to the 
attractions of our own fireside, that in spite of circumstances somewhat 
calculated to dispel this national belief, we still wrap ourselves in our 
superior virtue, and congratulate ourselves that we are not as our 
neighbour. We still vaunt the sanctity of an English home, and, 
with a sneer at the freedom of Continental habits, pronounce the 
word to be untranslatable. We still view with pity the benighted 
“foreigner,” who, ignorant of the fascinations of a pure, a bright, and 
a cultivated home-life, prefers in their stead the gossip of his café or 
the whist of his cercle, and think if he but crossed the Channel and 
studied our manners and customs how valuable might be the lessons 
he would receive. Here, in our respectable, Bible-loving, Sunday- 
observing country he would see the home, that word for which his 
language has no equivalent, taking the place of external dissipation, 
and the household gods so warmly worshipped, that it would be 
deemed iconoclasm of the most ruthless character to depose them 
from the pinnacles on which they are set. Ah, happy England! 
where your houses are so well built that your citizens are never 
tempted to quit them; where thoughtful servants attend to your 
every behest, and give a dignity to the office of service; where your 
young women are so prudently reared that the most perfect house 
discipline inevitably follows in the wake of marriage; where your 
young men, unselfish and industrious, are content to begin as their 
fathers before them began, and to wait till success has attended their 
labours before exchanging a severe economy for a graceful extrava- 
gance, and where all is nobleness of purpose, improvement of mind, 
and modesty of conduct. Ah, thrice happy country! What need for 
a Utopia so long as she exists ! 

We are afraid that there is something unsound in this pean 
of self-praise. It requires only the slightest amount of national 
introspection to find that we are not so different from our neighbour. 
Boast as we may of our superior tone of morality, the difference is 
but slight between London and Paris, London and Vienna, or London 
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and St. Petersburg. Secresy and modern honour are synonymous 
terms, and we conceal what our neighbours expose. Thus we are 
more discreet; but discretion is not morality. We may vaunt our 
love of home life as we please, but there are very strong indications 
that such love is fast loosening its hold upon us. Great wealth, a 
long peace, the popular position occupied by trade, the rapid removal 
of the social barriers that used formerly to exist, have all succeeded 
in bringing us to the not very enviable condition described by 
Wordsworth : 
“Our life is only dress’d 

For show: mean handiwork of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom! We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest: 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now, in nature or in book, 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking are no more.” 


But of all the circumstances that are tending to cause English life 
to enter upon a new phase of existence, none is more powerful or 
more insidious than the establishment of the modern club. Thirty 
years ago it was the exception for a man to belong toaclub. The 
fact of club membership then implied some social position or dis- 
tinction on the part of the individual. White’s, Brooks's, Boodle’s, 
Crockford’s, and a few other establishments, constituted the palaces in 
Clubland, and to obtain the entrée was a matter of no little difficulty. 
A man of humble birth, or one unknown to the committee, would 
have been sure of being blackballed. Clubs were then filled by those 
who belonged either to the same political party, or the same fashionable 
coterie, the members of which were all known more or less to each 
other. The Tory patrician entered himself at White’s. The Whig 
politician of good blood was a member of Brooks’s. The country 
gentleman put his name down at Boodle’s. The distinguished lawyer, 
divine, or man of letters, became a member of the Atheneum. The 
soldier who was a field officer crossed over to the United Service; 
whilst the voué, the rake, and the dandy punted at Crockford’s. Save 
as a house of reunion, in which to write letters and to play high, a 
club in the past was of little service to its members. A club was 
then an exclusive circle, not a restaurant. Men visited it, they did 
not live in it. 

But now, owing to the development of the wealth of the country, 
the spread of education, and the easier condition of the community 
generally, a great change has taken place in the kingdom of Clubland. 
When the advantage of that co-operative system, based upon deben- 
tures and supported by entrance fees and annual subscriptions which 
we call club life, became to be more fully appreciated, it was found 
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that the demand exceeded the supply. In all the old-fashioned clabs 
the books were crowded with names, so that almost half a generation 
would have to elapse before a candidate stood his chance of election. 
The only solution of the difficulty was to found new clubs. One by 
one, as years rolled on, the little shops in Pall Mall and St. James’s 
Street were demolished, and on their ruins rose stately edifices such 
as Venice in her palmiest days would not have been ashamed of 
owning. New political clubs, new professional clubs, new social 
clubs, sprang into existence, till what was a luxury in the reign of 
George the Fourth is now a comparative necessity. 

Except at one or two establishments, which have always been 
reserved for men of high rank, no man, provided he does not 
commit the unpardonable sin of keeping a shop (but as many ware- 
houses as you please), and there be nothing against his character, or 
he has not been found out, which amounts very much to the same 
thing, need despair of being a recipient of club favours. If he be 
blackballed at one institution, there is nothing to prevent him putting 
his name up at another. His father before him had but a limited 
choice, whereas he, the son, can try his chance at several. Is hea 
Tory, but his blood not blue enough for White’s—the father of the 
club system—he can still seek admission into the Carlton, the Con- 
servative, or the Junior Carlton. Is he a middle-class Whig, and 
fearful of being “ pilled” at Brooks's, what is to prevent him entering 
his name at the Reform or the Devonshire? Does he belong to one 
of Her Majesty’s services, his choice is embarrassing, for the list of 
naval and military clubs has recently been largely swelled. Still, 
what with the two United Service Clubs, the Army and Navy, more 
popularly known as the “Rag,” the Naval and Military, the East 
India Club, and that lofty structure which obtrudes its stucco de- 
formities upon the seclusion of Royalty, yclept the Junior Naval and 
Military, “an officer and a gentleman” ought to have little difficulty 
in getting quarters at one or other of these establishments. The 
officers in the Household Troops, however, make a coterie of their 
own at the Guards’ Club. For the University man who hails from 
classical Oxford or mathematical Cambridge (Dublin, Durham, and 
the like need not apply), there is the choice between the University 
Club, the Oxford and Cambridge, or the New University Club. For 
the distinguished divine or lawyer, savant, or man of letters, there 
is the Atheneum, whilst for the actor and the literary man the 
Garrick opens its hospitable doors. To him who does not wish fo 
bind himself to any political party, but desires a cercle of a purely 
social character, there are the Travellers’, Boodle’s, Arthur's, St. 
James's, the Windham, the Union, and for Anglo-Indians the Oriental, 
of curry celebrity. The Marlborough is for the friends of the Prince 
of Wales. The Park and the Turf are the favourite haunts of the 
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man of pleasure. The Portland is sacred to whist. The Whitehall 
is for civil engineers. Jn addition to this tolerably full list, there are 
a number of other clubs less well known, where the subscriptions are 
lower, and where the rights of membership can be claimed without 
any delay. At the accession of George the Fourth there were but 
some half-dozen clubs; there are now close upon a hundred. 

It is impossible that this increase in the club-system should have 
attained to its present height without affecting the current of English 
life, and altering the course of its stream. A brief comparison between 
the past and the present will show the nature of the change that has 
taken place. In former days when Pall Mall and St. James’s Street 
were crowded with the shops of tailors and of bootmakers, instead of 
the magnificent palaces that now occupy their site, men led a very 
different life from that now in vogue. A buck, a macaroni, a 
Corinthian—the “ swell” of the past—lounged into his club to write 
a letter or to take a hand at whist, and considered such an institution 
as an indispensable adjunct to the character of a man of fashion-—as 
necessary as a knowledge of French, or to be a connoisseur of china 
or of old fiddles. But to the ordinary man, born in the ranks of the 
middle class, who had to look to a profession for his livelihood, a club was 
out of the question. The young man reading for the bar, the younger 
son in a government office, or the merchant’s son in his father’s count- 
ing-house, had to content himself with tastes and habits in accordance 
with his income. He lived in modest lodgings or in chambers on the 
third floor of one of the Inns of Court. He dined off the joint at a 
tavern in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, and it was with him 
a red letter day when he ordered a pint of wine. When he went to 
the play he patronised the pit, and even on such occasions took advan- 
tage of the system of half price. He seldom entered society, partly 
because it was expensive, and partly because he was not frequently 
invited. When he lounged down Bond Street or walked in the park, he 
considered himself a dandy of the first water, and the anxiety he evinced 
as to his dress, and the extreme hauteur of his swagger, plainly proved 
that his promenade was an event not to be lightly considered, nor one 
of frequent occurrence. If he was a sensible fellow he worked hard 
at his profession, and looked forward to the day when he could 
complete his modest career by matrimony. Solitary lodgings, tavern 
dinners, an absence of comfort, there was little in his life to make 
celibacy desirable, and marriage was the haven for which he steered 
his bark. Thus, as soon as his income justified him in taking that 
important step he married. If the parish registers of the earlier half 
of the nineteenth century be examined, it will be found that more 
than two-thirds of the marriages that then took place were entered 
into before the bridegroom had reached six-and-twenty. This is a 
fact which should not be lost sight of by the social historian. 
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But if we turn from the past to the present how different is the 
picture! The continued prosperity of the country in spite of the 
increase in the cost of living has greatly benefited every class in 
the community. The lower orders receive higher wages and are 
better off than their fathers, whilst the incomes of professional people 
have more than doubled themselves. The introduction of a pluto- 
eracy among the aristocracy and the acre-ocracy, though it has tended 
somewhat to vulgarise our social institutions, has succeeded in de- 
veloping a rate of expenditure which formerly did not exist. Money 
easily made is lavishly spent. Never was there a time in our history 
when heavier rents were demanded by the house agents; higher prices 
by the horse dealers, more exorbitant sums by carriage-builders, 
milliners, breeders of stock, jewellers, tailors, by everybody in short who 
ministers to the wants and luxuries of man. Since wealth enjoys now 
the power and advantages formerly possessed by high rank and high 
intellect, display has assumed the position of a social force. We give 
better dinners, ride better horses, live in better houses, drive about in 
better carriages, yet all not so much for the sake of the enjoyment of 
excellence, as for the exhibition of the pride of rivalry. The con- 
sequence of this plethora of wealth has been to create throughout 
the community fictitious and artificial tastes. 

The customs and fashions of our fathers have been deemed 
capable of improvement. Quarters that had once been fashionable 
have been gradually deserted. The glory of Bloomsbury and Baker 
Street has departed, and Belgravia, where, amid its swamps at the 
beginning of the century, men shot snipe, and South Kensington, 
once noted for its market gardens, are now the districts favoured by 
the great world, and by those who wish to be thought within its 
circle. The old taverns of the Strand and Fleet Street, and the 
neighbouring regions, have given place to joint-stock hotels, where 
everything, including the wines, is brand new. The dinner hour has 
become later and later, till to “dine in hall” is like dining in the 
middle of theday. ‘The young lawyers and students having found no 
advantage in living near their Inns, but on the contrary, that they are 
far removed from the scenes of social dissipation, migrate to the west, 
quitting Lincoln’s Inn, the Temple, and Gray’s Inn, for the dingy back 
streets in the vicinity of St. James’s. The long peace has caused the 
army to be dull, so that men as soon as they obtain their companies 
retire as a rule from the service. Thus it was, what with a large 
population of idlers, and an increasing luxury all around, that the 
advantages of the club system began to be seriously considered. 
Men wished to have comfort without extravagance, and attendance 
without responsibility. It was known that the clubs that had come 
into existence at the accession of George the Fourth were in the 


most flourishing condition, and that their members had all the 
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advantage of an exquisitely appointed house without the expense 
and trouble of proprietorship. One by one as it became more and 
more difficult to be admitted into the older establishments, new clubs 
sprang up, and have continued springing up, till now Clubland, from 
an exclusive and limited territory, has developed into an extensive 
and densely populated domain, offering hospitality to all who have 
the slightest claim to that somewhat elastic title of “ gentleman.” 

With the establishment of the club-system, a great revolution has 
taken place in the domestic life of men, and especially of young men. 
Married men accustomed to the refined and luxurious mode of 
existence in a club, endeavour, so far as their means will permit, 
to reproduce its elegance and perfections within their own homes. 
They send their cooks to have a fortnight’s training under the eye of 
the superb club chef ; in their appointment of the table they imitate 
the club; their wine merchant is often one of the fraternity who 
supplies the club ; and to say “ they could not dine better at the club,” 
is to confer the highest praise upon one’s domestic arrangements. 
It was in the year 1850 that the club-system became popular, and 
that the club, from being a lounge, became a home. Let an elderly 
man hark back in his memory, and compare the dinners to which he 
was invited before the Crimean War, and those to which he is now 
asked, and he will find that the superiority of the one over the other is 
due not a little to the host having been educated by his club. 

But it is in the life of the bachelor that the introduction of clubs 
has caused the greatest change. The solitary lodgings and the 
tavern dinners have been relegated to the limbo of the past. All 
that is now needed is a bedroom, for the club provides the bachelor 
with the rest of his wants. It matters little in what dingy street 
or squalid quarter a man lodges, for the club is the address, and 
society inquires no further. He need not purchase an envelope or 
a sheet of note-paper throughout the year, for the club provides 
him with all the stationery ke can possibly require. There is no 
occasion for him to buy a book, a magazine, or a newspaper, for in 
his club he will find a library such as no private house can furnish, 
and in the morning room every newspaper and weekly review that 
has a respectable circulation. Does he wish to practise economy 
without privation, where can he dine better and cheaper than at his 
club? If, on the other hand, his tastes are those of a gourmet, and 
his income permits him, where can he better satisfy the cravings of a 
refined sensuality ? Both to the social Dives and the social Lazarus 
the club is a boon. The poor man enjoys life without the dis- 
comforts that ordinarily attend upon poverty, whilst the rich man 
receives to the full the value of his money. 

To that large class which is neither rich nor poor, the club is a 
most cherished haunt. A young man on some four or five hundred a 
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year can enjoy advantages at his club which the wealthiest peer 
can scarcely command. For an annual subscription, after having 
paid his entrance fee, of some eight or ten guineas a year, he finds 
himself part owner of a most splendid town house, where the tax 
collector never intrudes, where repairs and dilapidations never concern 
him, where attentive servants wait upon his every order, where every- 
thing that is provided is of the very best, for it is worth the con. 
tractor’s while to give satisfaction, where retirement can be obtained 
without the depressing sense of solitude, and where companionship can 
be enjoyed without the dangers of intrusion—in short, a home always 
well-appointed, always bright, and ready to cater for the simplest 
necessities or the most elaborate luxuries. 

One of the most prominent consequences of all this perfection of 
organization has been to render celibacy so desirable, that matrimony, 
instead of being the natural ambition of man, is now regarded by 
many in the light of a sacrifice. To marry, unless on an income which 
is the exception, signifies the exchange of club life with its pleasant 
gossip, its agreeable luxuries, and all its disciplined requirements, for 
the monotony of the domestic hearth, the worries of housekeeping, 
and the servitude of family restraint. Under the old order of things, 
when clubs were the exception, matrimony was regarded as the 
panacea for all the ills that bachelordom was heir to, and a man 
married in order to have the companionship of a home. Whereas 
now, in that one word club, men find a safer substitute for the 
uncertain advantages of matrimony. “Why should I marry ?” asks 
the celibate. ‘“ What are the advantages that marriage will bring to 
counterbalance its disadvantages? At present with my income I 
am well off, the club supplies me with all my wants, and my 
movements are unfettered. If I marry, I descend at once to be 
a poor man, with all the mortifications and privations of poverty. The 
charms of marriage are all very well, but what if they be followed by 
satiety, by boredom, by disappointment? It has been the fate of 
others; why should it not be mine? Even in a happy marriage there 
must be a vast amount of monotony.” That this selfish and one-sided 
reasoning is daily gaining ground amongst us is evident from the 
decrease of marriages, and the increase of the club-system, not only in 
London, but in provincial towns. 

In a country like England, where the female population is vastly 
in excess of its male, few will deny that the rejection of matrimony by 
a large majority of the people, is a most serious question. Every 
year young men and middle-aged men are becoming more and more 
content with the single state, whilst young women, finding the arena 
of the affections closed to them, seek interest and occupation in the 
priest-directed details of a frivolous ceremonial, in parochial work, in 
novel reading and novel writing, in the assertion of their “rights,” or in 
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any other outlet for their pent-up energies and sympathies. This feud, 
as it were, between the sexes is fraught with no little danger to 
the interests of sound morality. Where the marriage tie is disbelieved 
in it will be sought to be broken. Since the days of the Restora- 
tion it is doubtful whether there ever was a time when married 
women received more attention than at the present day. It is 
notorious that at all social hospitalities it is the pretty wives who 
absorb the homage of the men. Whilst young ladies are compara- 
tively neglected, the married woman is engaged for every dance ; 
her companionship is sought after at the dinner table; at receptions 
she is surrounded by a little court of admirers, and she never lacks 
support at the skating rink or instructions at lawn tennis. Hence it 
only becomes a question of encouragement and opportunity for this 
attention to degenerate into an insidious and dangerous intimacy. 
On the other hand, since the charms of bachelorhood are considered to 
outweigh those of matrimony, men have become more and more absorbed 
in their own selfish pleasures and treat the gentler sex with less of 
the chivalry and courtesy that are their due. To many men, save 
in the pursuit of an interested ambition or the following up of an 
intrigue, society is regarded as a bore and a nuisance to be avoided. 
Why should a man dine out when he can dine better and with less 
restraint at his club? Why should he make one of a crowd, struggling 
to enter rooms too small for the purposes to which they have been 
put, when the gossip of the club smoking-room or the excitement of 
the whist table is infinitely more amusing and more comfortable? 
Society is Cupid’s hunting grounds, where the game is marked down 
to be led to the altar, but as the club habitué has no intention of 
turning Benedict, why should he trespass upon its territories ? 

Hence since men have preferred to live amongst themselves and to 
follow the selfish bent of their own wishes, other pleasures have been 
substituted for those of society. The position occupied by our demi 
monde ig quite as open and notorious now in London as in Paris. With 
the abolition of Crockford’s and of the silver hells around St. James’s 
Street, it was hoped that gambling would be on the wane, but the tide 
of high play has again set in, and recent card scandals only show how 
many a reputation as well as a fortune has been drowned in its waters. 
The Turf is more popular now than ever—its prizes more valuable, 
its frauds more black. Venus and Plutus are now the tutelary deities 
of our ‘‘ gilded youth,” and their shrines are crowded with worshippers. 
The picture of intense selfishness, of a refined sensuality, of a levity 
to which nothing is sacred, is not a pleasant one to contemplate. 
Yet we fear if the mirror were honestly held up before us such 
would be the reflection. 
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A Lodging for the Tight: 
A STORY OF FRANCIS VILLON. 


Ir was late in November 1456. The snow fell over Paris with 
rigorous, relentless persistence ; sometimes the wind made a sally and 
scattered it in flying vortices ; sometimes there was a lull, and flake 
after flake descended out of the black night air, silent, circuitous, 
interminable. ‘To poor people, looking up under moist eyebrows, it 
seemed a wonder where it all came from. Master Francis Villon 
had propounded an alternative that afternoon, at a tavern window: 
was it only Pagan Jupiter plucking geese upon Olympus? or 
were the holy angels moulting? He was only a poor Master of 
Arts, he went on; and as the question somewhat touched upon 
divinity, he durst not venture to conclude. A silly old priest from 
Montargis, who was among the company, treated the young rascal to 
a bottle of wine in honour of the jest and the grimaces with which it 
was accompanied, and swore on his own white beard that he had been 
just such another irreverent dog when he was Villon’s age. 

The air was raw and pointed, but not far below freezing; and the 
flakes were large, damp, and adhesive. The whole city was sheeted 
up. An army might have marched from end to end and not a 
footfall given the alarm. If there were any belated birds in heaven, 
they saw the island like a large white patch, and the bridges like slim 
white spars, on the black ground of the river. High up overhead 
the snow settled among the tracery of the cathedral towers. Many a 
niche was drifted full; many a statue wore a long white bonnet on 
its grotesque or sainted head. The gargoyles had been transformed 
into great false noses, drooping towards the point. The crockets were 
like upright pillows swollen on one side. In the intervals of the wind, 
there was a dull sound of dripping about the precincts of the church. 

The cemetery of St. John had taken its own share of the snow. All 
the graves were decently covered ; tall white housetops stood around 
in grave array; worthy burghers were long ago in bed, benight- 
capped like their domiciles; there was no light in all the neighbour- 
hood but a little peep from a lamp that hung swinging in the church 
choir, and tossed the shadows to and fro in time to its oscillations, 
The clock was hard on ten when the patrol went by with halberds 
and a lantern, beating their hands; and they saw nothing suspicious 
about the cemetery of St. John. 

Yet there was a small house, backed up against the cemetery wall, 
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which was still awake, and awake to evil purpose, in that snoring 
district. ‘There was not much to betray it from without; only a 
stream of warm vapour from the chimney top, a patch where the snow 
melted on the roof, and a few half-obliterated footprints at the door. 
But within, behind the shuttered windows, Master Francis Villon the 
poet, and some of the thievish crew with whom he consorted, were 
keeping the night alive and passing round the bottle. 

A great pile of living embers diffused a strong and ruddy glow 
from the arched chimney. Before this straddled Dom Nicolas, the 
Picardy monk, wich his skirts picked up and his fat legs bared to the 
comfortable warmth. His dilated shadow cut the room in half; and 
the firelight only escaped on either side of his broad person, and in a 
little pool between his outspread feet. His face had the beery, bruised 
appearance of the continual drinker’s ; it was covered with a network 
of congested veins, purple in ordinary circumstances, but now pale 
violet, for even with his back to the fire the cold pinched him on the 
other side. His cowl had half fallen back, and made a strange ex- 
crescence on either side of his bull neck. So he straddled, grumbling, 
and cut the room in half with the shadow of his portly frame. 

On the right, Villon and Guy Tabary were huddled together over 
a scrap of parchment; Villon making a ballad which he was to call 
the ‘ Ballad of Roast Fish,’ and Tabary spluttering admiration at his 
shoulder. The poet was a rag of a man, dark, little, and lean, with 
hollow cheeks and thin black locks. He carried his four-and-twenty 
years with feverish animation. Greed had made folds about his eyes, 
evil smiles had puckered his mouth. The wolf and pig struggled 
together in his face. It was an eloquent, sharp, ugly, earthly 
countenance. His hands were small and prehensile, with fingers 
knotted like a cord; and they were continually flickering in front of 
him in violent and expressive pantomime. As for Tabary, a broad, 
complacent, admiring imbecility breathed from his squash nose and 
slobbering lips: he had become a thief, just as he might have become 
the most decent of burgesses, by the imperious chance that rules the 
lives of human geese and human donkeys. 

At the monk’s other hand, Montigny and Thevenin Pensete played 
a game of chance. About the first there clung some flavour of good 
birth and training, as about a fallen angel ; something long, lithe, and 
courtly in the person; something aquiline and darkling in the face. 
Thevenin, poor soul, was in great feather: he had done a good stroke 
of knavery that afternoon in the Faubourg St. Jacques, and all night 
he had been gaining from Montigny. A flat smile illuminated his 
face ; his bald head shone rosily in a garland of red curls; his little 
protuberant stomach shook with silent chucklings as he swept in his 
gains. 

“Doubles or quits ?” said Thevenin. 
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Montigny nodded grimly. 

“ Some may prefer to dine in state,” wrote Villon, “ On bread and 
cheese on silver plate. Or—or—help me out, Guido !” 

Tabary giggled. 

“ Or parsley on a golden dish,’ scribbled the poet. 

The wind was freshening without; it drove the snow before it, and 
sometimes raised its voice in a victorious whoop, and made sepulchral 
grumblings in the chimney. The cold was growing sharper as the 
night went on. Villon, protruding his lips, imitated the gust with 
something between a whistle and a groan. It was an eerie, uncom- 
fortable talent of the poet’s, much detested by the Picardy monk. 

“Can’t you hear it rattle in the gibbet?” said Villon. ‘‘They are 
all dancing the devil’s jig on nothing, up there. You may dance, my 
gallants, you'll be none the warmer! Whew! what a gust! Down 
went somebody just now! A medlar the fewer on the three-legged 
medlar-tree !—I say, Dom Nicolas, it'll be cold to-night on the St. 
Denis Road ?” he asked. 

Dom Nicolas winked both his big eyes, and seemed to choke upon 
his Adam’s apple. Montfaucon, the great grisly Paris gibbet, stood 
hard by the St. Denis Road, and the pleasantry touched him on the 
raw. As for Tabary, he laughed immoderately over the medlars; he 
had never heard anything more light-hearted ; and he held his sides 
and crowed. Villon fetched him a fillip on the nose, which turned 
his mirth into an attack of coughing. 

“Oh, stop that row,” said Villon, “and think of rhymes to ‘ fish.’” 

“ Doubles or quits,” said!Montigny doggedly. 

“With all my heart,” quoth Thevenin. 

“Ts there any more in that bottle ?’ asked the monk. 

“Open another,” said Villon. ‘How do you ever hope to fill that 
big hogshead, your body, with little things like bottles? And how 
do you expect to get to heaven? How many angels, do you fancy, 
can be spared to carry up a single monk from Picardy? Or do you 
think yourself another Elias—and they’ll send the coach for you ?” 

“ Hominibus impossibile,” replied the monk, as he filled his glass. 

Tabary was in ecstasies. 

Villon filliped his nose again. 

“Laugh at my jokes, if you like,” he said. 

“Tt was very good,” objected Tabary. 

Villon made a face at him. “ Think of rhymes to ‘fish,’ ” he said. 
“What have you to do with Latin? You'll wish you knew none of 
it at the great assizes, when the devil calls for Guido Tabary, clericus 
—the devil with the hump-back and red-hot finger-nails. Talking of 
the devil,” he added in a whisper, “look at Montigny !” 

All three peered covertly at the gamester. He did not seem to be 
enjoying his luck. His mouth was a little to a side; one nostril 
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nearly shut, and the other much inflated. The black dog was on his 
back, as people say, in terrifying nursery metaphor; and he breathed 
hard under the gruesome burden. 

“ He looks as if he could knife him,” whispered Tabary, with round 
eyes. 

The monk shuddered, and turned his face and spread his open 
hands to the red embers. It was the cold that thus affected Dom 
Nicolas, and not any excess of moral sensibility. 

“Come now,” said Villon — “about this ballad. How does it 
run so far?” And beating time with his hand, he read it aloud to 
Tabary. 

They were interrupted at the fourth rhyme by a brief and fatal 
movement among the gamesters. The round was completed, and 
Thevenin was just opening his mouth to claim another victory, when 
Montigny leaped up, swift as an adder, and stabbed him to the heart. 
The blow took effect before he had time to utter a cry, before he had 
time to move. A tremor or two convulsed his frame; his hands 
opened and shut, his heels rattled on the floor; then his head rolled 
backward over one shoulder with the eyes wide open ; and Thevenin 
Pensete’s spirit had returned to Him who made it. 

Every one sprang to his feet; but the business was over in two 
twos. The four living fellows looked at each other in rather a 
ghastly fashion; the dead man contemplating a corner of the roof 
with a singular and ugly leer. 

“My God !” said Tabary ; and he began to pray in Latin. 

Villon broke out into hysterical laughter. He came a step forward 
and ducked a ridiculous bow at Thevenin, and laughed still louder. 
Then he sat down suddenly, all of a heap, upon a stool, and continued 
laughing bitterly as though he would shake himself to pieces. 

Montigny recovered his composure first. 

“Let's see what he has about him,” he remarked ; and he picked 
the dead man’s pockets with a practised hand, and divided the money 
into four equal portions on the table. ‘There’s for you,” he said. 

The monk received his share with a deep sigh, and a single 
stealthy glance at the dead Thevenin, who was beginning to sink 
into himself and topple sideways off the chair. 

“We're all in for it,” cried Villon, swallowing his mirth. “It’s a 
hanging job for every man jack of us that’s here—not to speak 
of those who aren’t.” He made a shocking gesture in the air with 
his raised right hand, and put out his tongue and threw his head on 
one side, so as to counterfeit the appearance of one who has beer 
hanged. ‘Then he pocketed his share of the spoil, and executed 
shufile with his feet as if to restore the circulation. 

Tabary was the last to help himself; he made a dash at the money, 
and retired to the other end of the apartment. 
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Montigny stuck Thevenin upright in the chair, and drew out the 
dagger, which was followed by a jet of blood. 

“You fellows had better be moving,” he said, as he wiped the blade 
on his victim’s doublet. 

“T think we had,” returned Villon with a gulp. ‘ Damn his fat: 
head !” he broke out. “It sticks in my throat like phlegm. What 
right has a man to have red hair when he’s dead?” And he fell all 
of a heap again upon the stool, and fairly covered his face with his 
hands. 

Montigny and Dom Nicolas laughed aloud, even Tabary feebly 
chiming in. 

“Cry baby,” said the monk. 

“TI always said he was a woman,” added Montigny with a sneer. 
“Sit up, can’t you?’ he went on, giving another shake to the 
murdered body. ‘Tread out that fire, Nick !” 

But Nick was better employed; he was quietly taking Villon’s 
purse, as the poet sat, limp and trembling, on the stool where he had 
been making a ballad not three minutes before. Montigny and 
Tabary dumbly demanded a share of the booty, which the monk 
silently promised as he passed the little bag into the bosom of his 
gown. In many ways an artistic nature unfits a man for practical 
existence. 

No sooner had the theft been accomplished than Villon shook him- 
self, jumped to his feet, and began helping to scatter and extinguish 
the embers. Meanwhile Montigny opened the door and cautiously 
peered into the street. The coast was clear; there was no meddle- 
some patrol in sight. Still it was judged wiser to slip out severally ; 
and as Villon was himself in a hurry to escape from the neigh- 
bourhood of the dead Thevenin, and the rest were in a still greater 
hurry to get rid of him before he should discover the loss of his 
money, he was the first by general consent to issue forth into the 
street. 

The wind had triumphed and swept all the clouds from heaven. 
Only a few vapours, as thin as moonlight, fleeted rapidly across the 
stars. It was bitter cold; and by a common optical effect, things 
seemed almost more definite than in the broadest daylight. The 
sleeping city was absolutely still: a company of white hoods, a field 
full of little Alps, below the twinkling stars. Villon cursed his 
fortune. Would it were still snowing! Now, wherever he went, he 
left an indelible trail behind him on the glittering streets; wherever 
he went he was still tethered to the house by the cemetery of St. 
John; wherever he went he must weave, with his own plodding feet, 
the rope that bound him to the crime and would bind him to the 
gallows. The leer of the dead man came back to him with a new 
significance. He snapped his fingers as if to pluck up his own spirits, 
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and choosing a street at random, stepped boldly forward in the 


snow. 

Two things preoccupied him as he went: the aspect of the gallows 
at Montfaucon in this bright windy phase of the night’s existence, 
for one; and for another, the look of the dead. man with his bald 
head and garland of red curls. Both struck cold upon his heart, and 
he kept quickening his pace as if he could escape from unpleasant 
thoughts by mere fleetness of foot. Sometimes he looked back over 
his shoulder with a sudden nervous jerk; but he was the only moving 
thing in the white streets, except when the wind swooped round a 
corner and threw up the snow, which was beginning to freeze, in 
spouts of glittering dust. 

Suddenly he saw, a long way before him, a black clump and a 
couple of lanterns. The clump was in motion, and the lanterns 
swung as though carried by men walking. It was a patrol. And 
though it was merely crossing his line of march, he judged it wiser 
to get out of eyeshot as speedily as he could. He was not in the 
humour to be challenged, and he was conscious of making a very 
conspicuous mark upon the snow. Just on his left hand there stood 
a great hotel, with some turrets and a large porch before the door ; 
it was half-ruinous, he remembered, and had long stood empty; and 
so he made three steps of it and jumped into the shelter of the porch. 
It was pretty dark inside, after the glimmer of the snowy streets, 
and he was groping forward with outspread hands, when he stumbled 
over some substance which offered an indescribable mixture of resist- 
ances, hard and soft, firm and loose. His heart gave a leap, and he 
sprang two steps back and stared dreadfully at the obstacle. Then 
he gave a little laugh of relief. It was only a woman, and she dead. 
He knelt beside her to make sure upon this latter point. She was 
freezing cold, and rigid like a stick. A little ragged finery fluttered 
in the wind about her hair, and her cheeks had been heavily rouged 
that same afternoon. Her pockets were quite empty; but in her 
stocking, underneath the garter, Villon found two of the small coins 
that went by the name of whites. It was little enough; but it was 
always something ; and the poet was moved with a deep sense of 
pathos that she should have died before she had spent her money. 
That seemed to him a dark and pitiable mystery; and he looked from 
the coins in his hand to the dead woman, and back again to the coins, 
shaking his head over the riddle of man’s life. Henry V. of England, 
dying at Vincennes just after he had conquered France, and this 
poor jade cut off by a cold draught in a great man’s doorway, before 
she had time to spend her couple of whites—it seemed a cruel way 
to carry on the world. ‘Two whites would have taken such a little 
while to squander; and yet it would have been one more good taste 
in the mouth, one more smack of the lips, before the devil got the 
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soul, and the body was left to birds and vermin. He would like to use 
all his tallow before the light was blown out and the lantern broken. 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, he was 
feeling, half mechanically, for his purse. Suddenly his heart stopped 
beating ; a feeling of cold scales passed up the back of his legs, and a 
cold blow seemed to fall upon his scalp. He stood petrified for a 
moment ; then he felt again with one feverish movement; and then 
his loss burst upon him, and he was covered at once with perspiration. 
To spendthrifts money is so living and actual—it is such a thin veil 
between them and their pleasures! There is only one limit to their 
fortune—that of time ; and a spendthrift with only a few crowns is the 
Emperor of Rome until they are spent. For such a person to lose his 
money is to suffer the most shocking reverse, and fall from heaven to 
hell, from all to nothing, in a breath. And all the more if he has 
put his head in the halter for it; if he may be hanged to-morrow for 
that same purse, so dearly earned, so foolishly departed! Villon 
stood and cursed ; he threw the two whites into the street; he shook 
his fist at heaven ; he stamped, and was not horrified to find himself 
trampling the poor corpse. Then he began rapidly to retrace his 
steps towards the house beside the cemetery. He had forgotten all 
fear of the patrol, which was long gone by at any rate, and had no 
idea but that of his lost purse. It was in vain that he looked right 
and left upon the snow: nothing was to be seen. He had not 
dropped it in the streets. Had it fallen in the house? He would 
have liked dearly to go in and see ; but the idea ofthe grisly occupant 
unmanned him. And he saw besides, as he drew near, that their 
efforts to put out the fire had been unsuccessful; on the contrary, it 
had broken into a blaze, and a changeful light played in the chinks 
of door and window, and revived his terror for the authorities and 
Paris gibbet. 

He returned to the hotel with the porch, and groped about upon 
the snow for the money he had thrown away in his childish passion. 
But he could only find one white; the other had probably strack 
sideways and sunk deeply in. With a single white in his pocket, all 
his projects for a rousing night in some wild tavern vanished utterly 
away. And it was not only pleasure that fled laughing from his 
grasp; positive discomfort, positive pain, attacked him as he stood 
ruefully before the porch. His perspiration had dried upon him; and 
though the wind had now fallen, a binding frost was setting in 
stronger with every hour, and he felt benumbed and sick at heart. 
What was to be done? Late as was the hour, improbable as was 
success, he would try the house of his adopted father, the chaplain of 
St. Benoit. 

He ran there all the way, and knocked timidly. There was no 
answer. He knocked again and again, taking heart with every stroke ; 
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and at last steps were heard approaching from within. A barred 
wicket fell open in the iron-studded door, and emitted a gush of 
yellow light. 

“Hold up your face to the wicket,” said the chaplain from 
within. 

“Tt’s only me,” whimpered Villon. 

“Oh, it’s only you, is it?” returned the chaplain; and he cursed 
him with foul unpriestly oaths for disturbing him at such an hour, 
and bade him be off to hell, where he came from. 

“ My hands are blue to the wrist,” pleaded Villon ; “my feet are 
dead and full of twinges; my nose aches with the sharp air; the cold 
lies at my heart. I may be dead before morning. Only this once, 
father, and before God I will never ask again !” 

“You should have come earlier,” said the ecclesiastic coolly. “ Young 
men require a lesson now and then.” He shut the wicket and retired 
deliberately into the interior of the house. 

Villon was beside himself; he beat upon the door with hands and 
feet, and shouted hoarsely after the chaplain. 

“Wormy old fox!” he cried. “IfI had my hand under your twist, 
I would send you flying headlong into the bottomless pit.” 

A door shut in the interior, faintly audible to the poet down long 
passages. He passed his hand over his mouth with an oath. And 
then the humour of the situation struck him, and he laughed and 
looked lightly up to heaven, where the stars seemed to be winking 
over his discomfiture. 

What was to be done? It looked very like a night in the frosty 
streets. The idea of the dead woman popped into his imagination, 
and gave him a hearty fright; what had happened to her in the 
early night might very well happen to him before morning. And 
he so young! and with such immense possibilities of disorderly 
amusement before him! He felt quite pathetic over the notion of his 
own fate, as if it had been some one else’s, and made a little imagina- 
tive vignette of the scene in the morning when they should find his 
body. In most men who are dead selfish, there remains at the 
same time a strong element of childish fancy, part comical, part 
pretty, part despicable. This it is that occasionally envelops them 
in an agreeable sentimental halo, and qualifies them as Don Juans 
among-third-class women. 

He passed all his chances under review, turning the white between 
his thumb and forefinger. Unfortunately he was on bad terms with 
some old friends who would once have taken pity on him in such a 
plight. He had lampooned them in verses, he had beaten and cheated 
them; and yet now, when he was in so close a pinch, he thought 
there was at least one who might perhaps relent. It was a chance. 
It was worth trying at least, and he would go and see. 
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On the way, two little accidents happened to him which coloured 
his musings in a very different manner. For, first, he fell in with 
the track of a patrol, and walked in it for some hundred yards, 
although it lay out of his direction. And this spirited him up; at 
least he had confused his trail; for he was still possessed with the 
idea of people tracking him all about Paris over the snow, and collar- 
ing him next morning before he was awake. The other matter 
affected him very differently. He passed a street corner, where, 
not so long before, a woman and her child had been devoured by 
wolves. This was just the kind of weather, he reflected, when wolves 
might take it into their heads to enter Paris again; and a lone man 
in these deserted streets would run the chance of something worse 
than a mere scare. He stopped and looked upon the place with an 
unpleasant interest—it was a centre where several lanes intersected 
each other ; and he looked down them all one after another, and held 
his breath to listen, lest he should detect some galloping black things 
on the snow or hear the sound of howling between him and the river. 
He remembered his mother telling him the story and pointing out 
the spot, while he was yet a child. His mother! If he only knew 
where she lived, he might make sure at least of shelter. He deter- 
mined he would inquire upon the morrow ; nay, he would go and see 
her too, poor old girl! So thinking, he arrived at his destination— 
his last hope for the night. 

The house was quite dark, like its neighbours ; and yet after a few 
taps, he heard a movement overhead, a door opening, and a cautious 
voice asking who was there. The poet named himself in a loud 
whisper, and waited, not without some trepidation, the result. Nor 
had he to wait long. A window was suddenly opened, and a pailful 
of slops splashed down upon the doorstep. Villon had not been 
unprepared for something of the sort, and had put himself as much in 
shelter as the nature of the porch admitted; but for all that, he was 
deplorably drenched below the waist. His hose began to freeze almost 
at once. Death from cold and exposure stared him in the face; he 
remembered he was of a phthisical tendency, and began coughing 
tentatively. But the gravity of the danger steadied his nerves. He 
stopped afew hundred yards from the door where he had been so 
rudely used, and reflected with his finger to his nose. He could only 
see one way of getting a lodging, and that was to take it. He had 
noticed a house not far away, which looked as if it might be easily 
broken into, and thither he betook himself promptly, entertaining 
himself on the way with the idea ofa room still hot, with a table still 
loaded with the remains of supper, where he might pass the rest of 
the black hours, and whence he should issue, on the morrow, with an 
armful of valuable plate. He even considered on what viands and 
what wines he should prefer ; and as he was calling the roll of his 
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favourite dainties, roast fish presented itself to his mind with an odd 
mixture of amusement and horror. 

“T shall never finish that ballad,” he thought to himself; and 
then, with another shudder at the recollection, “Oh, damn his fat 
head !” he repeated fervently, and spat upon the snow. 

The house in question looked dark at first sight; but as Villon 
made a preliminary inspection in search of the handiest point of 
attack, a little twinkle of light caught his eye from behind a curtained 
window. 

“The devil!” he thought. “ People awake! Some student or some 
saint, confound the crew! Can’t they get drunk and lie in bed snor- 
ing like their neighbours! What’s the good of curfew, and poor 
devils of bell-ringers jumping at a rope’s end in bell-towers? What's 
the use of day, if people sit up all night? The gripes to them!” He 
grinned as he saw where his logic was leading him. “ Every man 
to his business, after all,” added he, “and if they’re awake, by the 
lord, I may come by a supper honestly for this once, and cheat the 
devil.” 

He went boldly to the door and knocked with an assured hand. 
On both previous occasions, he had knocked timidly and with some 
dread of attracting notice; but now when he had just discarded the 
thought of a burglarious entry, knocking at a door seemed a mighty 
simple and innocent proceeding. The sound of his blows echoed 
through the house with thin, phantasmal reverberations, as though 
it were quite empty; but these had scarcely died away before a 
measured tread drew near, a couple of bolts were withdrawn, and one 
wing was opened broadly, as though no guile or fear of guile were 
known to those within. A tall figure of a man, muscular and spare, 
but a little bent, confronted Villon. The head was massive in bulk, 
‘but finely sculptured; the nose blunt at the bottom, but refining 
upward to where it joined a pair of strong and honest eyebrows ; the 
mouth and eyes surrounded with delicate markings, and the whole 
face based upon a thick white beard, boldly and squarely trimmed. 
Seen as it was by the light of a flickering hand-lamp, it looked 
perhaps nobler than it had any right to do; but it was a fine face, 
honourable rather than intelligent, strong, simple, and righteous. 

“You knock late, sir,” said the old man in resonant, courteous tones. 

Villon cringed, and brought up many servile words of apology; at 
a crisis of this sort, the beggar was uppermost in him, and the man of 
genius hid his head with confusion. 

“You are cold,” repeated the old man, “and hungry? Well, step 
in.” And he ordered him into the house with a noble enough gesture. 

“Some grand seigneur,” thought Villon, as his host, setting down 
the lamp on the flagged pavement of the entry, shot the bolts once 
more into their places. 
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'« You will pardon me if I go in front,” he said, when this was done ; 
and he preceded the poet upstairs into a large apartment, warmed 
with a pan of charcoal and lit by a great lamp hanging from the roof. 
It was very bare of furniture: only some gold plate on a sideboard ; 
some folios; and a stand of armour between the windows. Some 
smart tapestry hung upon the walls, representing the crucifixion of 
our Lord in one piece, and in another a‘ scene of shepherds and 
shepherdesses by a running stream. Over the chimney was a shield 
of arms. 

“Will you seat yourself,” said the old man, “and forgive me if I 
leave you? I am alone in my house to-night, and if you are to eat I 
must forage for you myself.” 

No sooner was his host gone than Villon leaped from the chair on 
which he had just seated himself, and began examining the room, with 
the stealth and passion of a cat. He weighed the gold flagons in his 
hand, opened all the folios, and investigated the arms upon the shield, 
and the stuff with which the seats were lined. He raised the window- 
curtains, and saw that the windows were set with rich stained glass 
in figures, so far as he could see, of martial import. Then he stood 
in the middle of the room, drew a long breath, and retaining it with 
puffed cheeks, looked round and round him, turning on his heels, as 
if to impress every feature of the apartment on his memory. 

“Seven pieces of plate,’ he said. “If there had been ten, I 
would have risked it. A fine house, and a fine old master, so help 
me all the saints !” 

And just then, hearing the old man’s tread returning along the 
corridor, he stole back to his chair, and began humbly toasting his 
wet legs before the charcoal pan. 

His entertainer had a plate of meat in one hand and a jug of wine 
in the other. He set down the plate upon the table, motioning Villon 
to draw in his chair, and going to the sideboard, brought back two 
goblets, which he filled. 

“T drink to your better fortune,” he said, gravely touching Villon’s 
cup with his own. 

“To our better acquaintance,” said the poet, growing bold. A 
mere man of the people would have been awed by the courtesy of the 
old seigneur, but Villon was hardened in that matter; he had made 
mirth for great lords before now, and found them as black rascals as 
himself. And so he devoted himself to the viands with a ravenous 
gusto, while the old man, leaning backward, watched him with steady, 
curious eyes. 

“You have blood on your shoulder, my man,” he said. 

Montigny must have laid his wet right hand upon him as he left 
the house. He cursed Montigny in his heart. 

“It was none of my shedding,” he stammered. 
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“T had not supposed so,” returned his host quietly. “A brawl?” | 

“‘ Well, something of that sort,” Villon admitted with a quaver. 

“Perhaps a fellow murdered ?” 

“Oh no, not murdered,” said the poet, more and more confused. “It 
was all fair play—murdered by accident. I had no hand in it, God 
strike me dead !” he added fervently. 

“One rogue the fewer, I dare say,” observed the master of the 
house. 

“You may dare to say that,’ agreed Villon, infinitely relieved. 
<* As big a rogue as there is between here and Jerusalem. He turned 
up his toes like a lamb. But it was a nasty thing to look at. I 
dare say you've seen dead men in your time, my lord?” he added, 
glancing at the armour. 

“Many,” said the old man. “I have followed the wars, as you 
imagine.” 

Villon laid down his knife and fork, which he had just taken up 
again. 

“ Were any of them bald ?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, and with hair as white as mine.” 

“T don’t think I should mind the white so much,” said Villon. 
“ His was red.” And he had a return of his shuddering and tendency 
to laughter, which he drowned with a great draught of wine. “I’m 
a little put out when I think of it,” he went on. “I knew him— 
damn him! And then the cold gives a man fancies—or the fancies 
give a man cold, I don’t know which.” 

“Have you any money ?” asked the old man. 

“T have one white,” returned the poet, laughing. “I got it out of 
a dead jade’s stocking in a porch. She was as dead as Czsar, poor 
wench, and as cold as a church, with bits of ribbon sticking in her 
hair. This is a hard world in winter for wolves and wenches and 
poor rogues like me.” 

“J,” said the old man, “am Enguerrand de la Feuillée, seigneur 
de Brisetout, bailly du Patatrac. Who and what may you be?” 

Villon rose and made a suitable reverence. “I am called Francis 
Villon,” he said, “a poor Master of Arts of this university. I know 
some Latin, and a deal of vice. I can make chansons, ballads, lais, 
virelais, and roundels, and I am very fond of wine. I was born in a 
garret, and I shall not improbably die upon the gallows. I may add, 
my lord, that from this night forward I am your lordship’s very obse- 
quious servant to command.” 

“ No servant of mine,” said the knight; “my guest for this evening, 
and no more.” 


“A very grateful guest,” said Villon politely; and he drank in 
dumb show to his entertainer. 


“You are shrewd,” began the old man, tapping his forehead, “ very 
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shrewd ; you have learning; you are a clerk; and yet you take a 
small piece of money off a dead woman in the street. Is it not a kind 
of theft ?” 

“Tt is a kind of theft much practised in the wars, my lord.” 

“The wars are the field of honour,” returned the old man proudly. 
“There a man plays his life upon the cast; he fights in the name of 
his lord the king, his Lord God, and all their lordships the holy saints 
and angels.” 

“Put it,” said Villon, “that 1 were really a thief, should I not 
play my life also, and against heavier odds ?” 

“For gain, but not for honour.” 

“Gain ?” repeated Villon with a shrug. “Gain! The poor fellow 
wants supper, and takes it. So does the soldier in a campaign. Why, 
what are all these requisitions we hear so much about? If they are 
not gain to those who take them, they are loss enough to the others. 
The men-at-arms drink by a good fire, while the burgher bites his 
nails to buy them wine and wood. I have seen a good many plough- 
men swinging on trees about the country; ay, 1 have seen thirty on 
one elm, and a very poor figure they made; and when I asked some 
one how all these came to be hanged, I was told it was because they 
could not scrape together enough crowns to satisfy the men-at-arms.” 

“These things are a necessity of war, which the low-born must 
endure with constancy. It is true that some captains drive over- 
hard; there are spirits in every rank not easily moved by pity; and 
indeed many follow arms who are no better than brigands.” 

“You see,” said the poet, “you cannot separate the soldier from 
the brigand; and what is a thief but an isolated brigand with cir- 
cumspect manners? I steal a couple of mutton chops, without so 
much as disturbing people’s sleep; the farmer grumbles a bit, but 
sups none the less wholesomely on what remains. You come up 
blowing gloriously on a trumpet, take away the whole sheep, and beat 
the farmer pitifully into the bargain. I have no trumpet; I am only 
Tom, Dick, or Harry; I am a rogue and a dog, and hanging’s too 
good for me—with all my heart; but just you ask the farmer which 
of us he prefers, just find out which of us he lies awake to curse on 
cold nights.” 

“Look at us two,” said his lordship. “I am old, strong, and 
honoured. If I were turned from my house to-morrow, hundreds 
would be proud to shelter me. Poor people would go out and pass 
the night in the streets with their children, if I merely hinted that I 
wished to be alone. And I find you up, wandering homeless, and 
picking farthings off dead women by the wayside! I fear no man 
and nothing; I have seen you tremble and lose countenance at a 
word. I wait God’s summons contentedly in my own house, or, if it 
please the king to call me out again, upon the field of battle. You 
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look for the gallows; a rough, swift death, without hope or honour. 
Is there no difference between these two ?” 

“ Ag far as to the moon,” Villon acquiesced. “ But if I had been 
born lord of Brisetout, and you had been the poor scholar Francis, 
would the difference have been any the less? Should not I have been 
warming my knees at this charcoal pan, and would not you have 
been groping for farthings in the snow? Should not I have been the 
soldier, and you the thief?” 

“A thief!” cried the old man, “I a thief! If you understood 
your words, you would repent them.” 

Villon turned out his hands with a gesture of inimitable impudence. 
“If your lordship had done me the honour to follow my argument !” 
he said. 

“T do you too much honour in submitting to your presence,” said 
the knight. ‘Learn to curb your tongue when you speak with old 
and honourable men, or some one hastier than I may reprove you in 
a sharper fashion.” And he rose and paced the lower end of the 
apartment, struggling with anger and antipathy. Villon surrep- 
titiously refilled his cup, and settled himself more comfortably in the 
chair, crossing his knees and leaning his head upon one hand and the 
elbow against the back of the chair. He was now replete and warm ; 
and he was in nowise frightened for his host, having gauged him as 
justly as was possible between two such different characters. The 
night was far spent, and in a very comfortable fashion after all; and 
he felt morally certain of a safe departure on the morrow. 

“Tell me one thing,” said the old man, pausing in his walk. “ Are: 
you really a thief?” 

“T claim the sacred rights of hospitality,” returned the poet. 
“ My lord, I am.” 

“You are very young,” the knight continued. 

“TY should never have been so old,” replied Villon, showing his 
fingers, ‘if I had not helped myself with these ten talents. They 
have been my nursing mothers and my nursing fathers.” 

“You may still repent and change.” 

“T repent daily,” said the poet. “There are few people more 
given to repentance than poor Francis. As for change, let somebody 
change my circumstances. A man must continue to eat, if it were 
only that he may continue to repent.” 

“The change must begin in the heart,” returned the old man 
solemnly. 

“My dear lord,” answered Villon, “do you really fancy that I 
steal for pleasure? I hate stealing, like any other piece of work or 
of danger. My teeth chatter when I see a gallows. But I must eat, 
1 must drink, I must mix in society of some sort. What the devil! 
Man is not a solitary animal—Cuwi Deus foeminam tradit. Make me 
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king’s pantler—make me abbot of St. Denis; make me bailly of the 
Patatrac; and then I shall be changed indeed. But as long as you 
leave me the poor scholar Francis Villon, without a farthing, why, of 
course, I remain the same.” 

“The grace of God is all-powerful.” 

“T should be a heretic to question it,” said Francis. ‘It has 
made you lord of Brisetout and bailly of the Patatrac; it has given 
me nothing but the quick wits under my hat and these ten toes upon 
my hands. May I help myself to wine? I thank you respectfully. 
By God's grace, you have a very superior vintage.” 

The lord of Brisetout walked to and fro with his hands behind his 
back. Perhaps he was not yet quite settled in his mind about the 
parallel between thieves and soldiers; perhaps Villon had interested 
him by some cross-thread of sympathy ; perhaps his wits were simply 
muddled by so much unfamiliar reasoning ; but whatever the cause, 
he somehow yearned to convert the young man to a better way of 
thinking, and could not make up his mind to drive him forth again 
into the street. 

“There is something more than I can understand in this,” he said 
at length. “Your mouth is full of subtleties, and the devil has led 
you very far astray; but the devil is only a very weak spirit before 
God’s truth, and all his subtleties vanish at a word of true honour, 
like darkness at morning. Listen to me once more. I learned long 
ago that a gentleman should live chivalrously and lovingly to God, 
and the king, and his lady; and though I have seen many strange 
things done, I have still striven to command my ways upon that rule. 
It is not only written in all noble histories, but in every man’s heart, 
if he will take care to read. You speak of food and wine, and I know 
very well that hunger is a difficult trial to endure; but you do not 
speak of other wants ; you say nothing of honour, of faith to God and 
other men, of courtesy, of love without reproach. It may be that I 
am not very wise—and yet I think 1 am—but you seem to me like 
one who has lost his way and made a great error in life. You are 
attending to the little wants, and you have totally forgotten the great 
and only real ones, like a man who should be doctoring a toothache 
on the Judgment Day. For such things as honour and love and 
faith are not only nobler than food and drink, but indeed I think that 
we desire them more, and suffer more sharply for their absence. I 
speak to you as I think you will most easily understand me. Are 
you not, while careful to fill your belly, disregarding another appetite 
in your heart, which spoils the pleasure of your life and keeps you 
continually wretched ?” 

Villon was sensibly nettled under all this sermonising. “You 
think I have no sense of honour!” he cried. “I’m poor enough, 
God knows! It’s hard to see rich people with their gloves, and you 
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blowing in your hands. An empty belly is a bitter thing, although 
you speak so lightly of it. If you had had as manyas I, perhaps you 
would change your tune. Any way I'm a thief—make the most 
of that—but I’m not a devil from hell, God strike me dead! I 
would have you to know I’ve an honour of my own, as good as yours, 
though I don’t prate about it all day long, as if it was a God’s 
miracle to have any. It seems quite natural to me; I keep it in its 
box till it’s wanted. Why now, look you here, how long have I been 
in this room with you? Did you not tell me you were alone in the 
house? Look at your gold plate! You're strong, if you like, but 
you're old and unarmed, and I have my knife. Whatdid I want but 
a jerk of the elbow and here would have been you with the cold steel 
in your bowels, and there would have been me, linking in the streets, 
with an armful of gold cups! Did you suppose I hadn’t wit enough 
to see that? And I scorned the action. There are your damned 
goblets, as safe as in a church; there are you, with your heart ticking 
as good as new; and here am I, ready to go out again as poor as | 
came in, with my one white that you threw in my teeth! And you 
think I have no sense of honour—God strike me dead !” 

The old man stretched out his right arm. “I will tell you what 
you are,” he said. ‘You are a rogue, my man, an impudent and a 
black-hearted rogue and vagabond. I have passed an hour with you. 
Oh! believe me, I feel myself disgraced! And you have eaten and 
drunk at my table. But now I am sick at your presence; the day 
has come, and the night-bird should be off to his roost. Will you go 
before, or after ?” 

“ Which you please,” returned the poet, rising. “I believe you to 
be strictly honourable.” He thoughtfully emptied his cup. “I wish 
I could add you were intelligent,” he went on, knocking on his head 
with his knuckles. “Age, age! the brains stiff and rheumatic.” 

The old man preceded him from a point of self-respect ; Villon 
followed, whistling, with his thumbs in his girdle. 

“God pity you,” said the lord of Brisetout at the door. 

“Good-bye, papa,” returned Villon with a yawn. “ Many thanks 
for the cold mutton.” 

The door closed behind him. The dawn was breaking over the 
white roofs. A chill, uncomfortable morning ushered in the day. 
= stood and heartily stretched himself in the middle of the 
road. 


“A very dull old gentleman,” he thought. ‘I wonder what his 
goblets may be worth.” 
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VI. PITT—“ NON SIBI SED PATRI.” 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A,, 


Avutuor oF Tur Lire or ‘Prince CHARLES Stuart,’ ETC. 


TE pursuit of politics offers so many inducements for the indulgence 
of interested motives, that it cannot be a matter for much surprise 
when History, judging the conduct of some great statesman, finds 
herself bound to reverse the noble maxim of Mr. Pitt, Non sibi sed 
patrix, Not for himself but for his country, and in its stead to read, 
Non patriz sed sibi, Not for his country but for himself. To‘ with- 
stand the numerous temptations held out by power requires a charac- 
ter cast in no common mould. It is easy for those at anchor in the 
harbour to disparage the dangers of the captain fighting outside with 
the elements. The swimmer knows the strength of the current, 
not the man who stands on the banks. Czsar’s wife should be above 
suspicion, still the consort of the august emperor, in spite of her lofty 
position, is a mere woman, like the rest of her sex. The virtues we 
as a nation demand from our statesmen tax to the uttermost the 
resources of human nature. We require those who rule us to have 
the control of everything without seeking aught for themselves; we 
expect them to be patrons without favouritism, and patriots without 
selfishness; though perhaps indirectly the fountain of honour, yet 
none of its stream is to flow into their own channel; with friends 
around them who have served them well, with relations who may 
stand sorely in need of their aid, they are yet to dispense rewards with 
the austere impartiality of justice; they are to be as cold as judges, 
as single-minded as saints; the concrete—in other words, their own 
ambition, the eager prayers of their own kith and kin, and the wishes 
common to men who have much in their gift—is to be completely lost 
in the abstract, and the abstract is the supreme welfare, and that 
alone, of the State. Lofty as is this standard of official honour, we 
in England have seldom had occasion to complain of any grievous 
shortcomings. 

From the days of Sir Robert Walpole to the Cabinet of Lord 
Beaconsfield, is a long political reign, yet, though charges of bribery 
and corruption, treachery and favouritism, have been at different 
periods directed against certain statesmen, such charges have rarely 
been raised without being satisfactorily refuted. As a people we 
have the fullest confidence in the integrity of our Ministers; we 
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believe them to be actuated by high-minded motives, and we have 
the same faith in the honour of an English Cabinet, as we have in 
the impartiality of English justice. Nor, thanks in a great measure 
to our severe standard of political morality, has such trust been 
misplaced. Yet, with the exception of England, no country expects 
or exacts from her statesmen the virtues we insist upon. On the 
Continent a different code of official’ honour prevails. Though 
foreign nations require much from their Ministers, yet the individual 
is often lost sight of in the policy. A statesman whose plans for 
domestic prosperity or foreign aggrandisement have been crowned 
with success, may act at Paris or Vienna, at Berlin or St. Petersburg, 
at Rome or Madrid, in a manner which at London would lead to 
his instant dismissal. He may use his official information to speculate 
on the Stock Exchange ; he may be guilty of the grossest nepotism ; 
he may obtain titles for himself and those around him; provided he 
serves the State well he may levy or abstract what perquisites he 
pleases. His motto is—the country and himself. 

Proud as we have every reason to be in the main of our long roll 
of statesmen—because they have been English gentlemen first and 
politicians afterwards—there is one great character which stands 
prominently forward in our Parliamentary history a full head and 
shoulders above his predecessors and successors—one who for the 
disinterestedness of his ambition, the austerity of his independence, 
and the loftiness of his disdain for the prizes of power has never yet 
met his equal. The name of William Pitt conjures up before the 
mind’s eye a man so brilliantly endowed with all the gifts of intellect, 
so severe in his personal conduct, so haughty in his constant attitude - 
of command, so cold and unimpassioned, so above the desires and 
ends of ordinary human nature, that, even at this distance of time, 
and with only imagination to fill up the details of the portrait, he 
appears before us as one belonging to a superior race of beings; he 
fascinates, yet he awes us. There have been men whose heads have 
worn a crown, there have been men who have rendered themselves 
illustrious on the field of battle, there have been men who have 
shone with undimmed splendour in the Senate and on the bench, and 
yet from their cheery geniality and kindly temper they have been 
known and have been handed down to posterity by some fond con- 
traction of their Christian name, or some playful soubriquet—known 
as Dick or Charlie, Jack or Harry, Bob or Hal. But who, gazing 
upon the stern features of the son of Chatham, who, looking into those 
cold eyes, and watching the angry lines around the proud mouth, 
could call their owner by any jovial abbreviation or pleasant nickname ? 
Even posterity, with a politeness as singular as it is significant, 
invariably describes him as Mr. Pitt. 

William Pitt was born on the 28th of May, 1759. He was the second 
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gon of that William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, who, as the great Com- 
moner, had ruled the House of Commons with an iron sway such as its 
members had never before experienced, and who, as First Minister of 
the Crown, had made the name of England feared in both hemispheres 
as she had never before been feared—or has never since been feared. 
There are some men who at a very early age give signs of the fame 
they are afterwards to obtain. We are told that Smeaton, when a 
child of six, made a windmill; that Cardinal du Perron, when only 
seven, asked for a pen to write a book against the Huguenots; that 
West when a boy exclaimed, “ A painter is a companion for kings !” 
that when mere lads Hartley determined to write a book on the 
Nature of Man, Bacon a work on Philosophy, Milton an epic poem, 
and De Thou a history. Young Pitt belonged to this precocious 
order. At a time when most boys are scarcely out of the nursery 
he was a brilliant scholar. His knowledge of the classics was 
profound. He was an acute mathematician. ‘The favourite son 
of his father, he was taught when a child by his splendid sire how 
to recite, how to express his thoughts in severe English, and how 
to regard any subject that interested him from its various points 
of view. “Iam glad that I am not the eldest son,” he said to his 
mother on the creation of the Chatham peerage; “I want to 
speak in the House of Commons like papa.” Already genius had 
laid open before him his future. Indeed, never in the annals of 
biography was dawn more brilliant. “The fineness of William’s 
mind,” writes his mother, “makes him enjoy with the greatest 
pleasure what would be above the reach of any other creature of 
‘his small age.” His tutor had to check his assiduity for fear of 
developing the brain at the expense of the body. Hayley the poet 
was so impressed with the remarks of this wonderful boy that he 
regretted not having asked his opinion of a work he was then medi- 
tating. Whilst paying a visit to the House of Lords young Pitt was 
introduced to Fox, afterwards his famous rival, and the great debater 
used to tell how, as speech after speech was made, the lad by his side 
kept turning to him and saying, “ But surely, Mr. Fox, that might 
be met thus,” or “ Yes, but he lays himself open to this retort.” A 
boy who, instead of regarding the robes of the peers or the structure 
of the chamber, keenly watched how every argument could be met 
and refuted, was no ordinary character, and Fox admitted that he 
was much struck by the novelty of the circumstance. 

The health of Pitt had in his youth been so delicate, as to exclude 
him from the advantage of public school life. He was educated at 
home until he had reached his fifteenth year, when he was entered at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. His marvellous abilities soon brought 
him prominently into notice. He astonished his tutor by the ease 
with which he read the most difficult of the authors of antiquity. 
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The quickness with which he solved the deepest of mathematical 
problems, was pronounced by one of the examiners to be unrivalled in 
the University. Study he loved with a devotion which admitted of 
no rivals. He read hard, eschewing undergraduates’ dissipation and 
amusements, and building up for himself that storehouse of learning, 
from which in after life he so freely drew, to the delight of his 
followers and the dread of his enemies. 

On the death of his father it became necessary for him to think of 
a profession. His brother had succeeded to the title, and the fortune 
of the late earl was only sufficient to sustain the new honours. 
With a younger son’s provision of three hundred a year, Pitt betook 
himself to the Bar, and joined the Western Circuit. Shortly after 
being called, a general election ensued, and he offered himself as a 
candidate for the University of Cambridge. He was defeated, being 
returned at the bottom of the poll. The convenient system of close 
boroughs, now, however, came to his rescue, and through the interest 
of Sir James Lowther, he was elected the representative of Appleby. 
This was in the year 1780. The state of parties and the condition of 
England were both favourable to the views and the ambition of the 
young member. In America, the rebels were resisting to a man the 
tyranny of the mother country. The house of Bourbon, conscious 
that the mighty hand of Chatham no longer grasped the helm of 
government, had made war upon England and upon her maritime 
system. Hostilities had broken out between the Hague and St. James’s. 
In India, Hyder Ali was seeking to overthrow British supremacy. 
Ireland, as usual, when England was hard beset, was dangerous. The 
government was unpopular. The conduct of the King, in endeavouring 
to crush by force the revolt across the Atlantic, was disapproved of. 
The House of Commons did not reflect the national opinion, and 
already the cry for a revision of the representative system was 
raising its voice potently throughout the country. But if the 
government was weak, the opposition was strong. Against the 
authority of Lord North were the Whigs led by the Marquis of 
Rockingham, head of the House of Wentworth, in the Upper House, 
and by Fox in the House of Commons; and now in union with 
the Whigs were their former foes, the followers of Chatham, under 
the chieftainship of the Earl of Shelburne and Lord Camden. 
Pitt, who was not in favour of the war with America—“ It is a most 
accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, unjust, and diabolical 
war,” he said—and who, in spite of the close borough to which 
he was indebted for his seat, was an advocate for Parliamentary 
Reform enrolled himself under the standard of Shelburne. 

Unlike those who have failed in their first attempt at oratory, yet 
afterwards have swayed the fortunes of the House of Commons, Pitt’s 
first speech was a brilliant success. He supported the scheme of 
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Burke for economical Reform. His name commanded at once the 
respectful attention of the audience, but soon his polished periods, 
the easy flow of his eloquence, his quick powers of mastering the 
difficulties of his subject, changed courtesy into admiration. “It 
is not a chip of the old block,” cried Burke enthusiastically, “ it 
is the old block itself.” ‘‘ Pitt will be one of the first men in Parlia- 
ment,” said a friend to Fox. “He is so already,” replied the kindly 
gamester. 

On resuming his seat, the young orator was warmly congratulated. 
His abilities were soon to meet with their deserts. The surrender of 
Cornwallis to Washington at Yorktown, rang in the knell of dissolution 
of the North Cabinet. In spite of the obstinacy of the King, the 
impossibility of reducing the revolted colonies to subjection, was now 
apparent to all who declined to allow their judgment to be clouded 
by the intensity of their hate. A resolution was carried in the House 
of Commons to the effect “That the advisers of further prosecution of 
offensive war in America are enemies to their King and country.” 
North resigned, and Rockingham succeeded him at the Treasury. 
Fox and Shelburne were appointed Secretaries of State. The Vice- 
Treasurership of Ireland, with a salary of four thousand a year, was 
offered to Pitt. It was declined. The young statesman, with that 
supreme confidence which genius as often inspires as it withholds, had 
resolved to accept no office which was excluded from the Cabinet. He 
was sublimely indifferent to emolument ; he knew as well as the best, 
how the country should be governed, he wished to be directly engaged in 
the management of State affairs, and not be a mere well-paid official, 
bound by the ties of self-interest to support the action of a Ministry, 


without his advice being consulted, or his opinion being taken. Non 
stbi sed patrix. 


“It might be called arrogance in a young barrister,” writes Lord 
Macaulay in his brilliant sketch of Pitt, “living in chambers on three 
hundred a year, to refuse a salary of five thousand a year, merely because 
he did not choose to bind himself to speak or vote for plans which he had 


no share in framing; but surely such arrogance was not very far removed 
from virtue.” 


When we remember that until the present century a Cabinet 
seldom consisted of more than seven, and that Burke and Sheridan 
were never admitted within its exclusive circle, we shall the better 
understand the nature of this extraordinary resolve and the confidence 
Pitt must have had in his own powers. Nor, as the sequel shows, was 
this confidence misplaced. The Rockingham Ministry was strong, 
but offered little promise of life. It was detested by the King. It 
was coldly supported by the House of Commons. There was little 
unanimity amongst its members, and the two Secretaries of State were 
scarcely on speaking terms. Though not a member of the Administra- 
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tion, Pitt advocated its policy, and was a staunch, though far from 
bigoted, adherent of Rockingham. He gave the Ministry his general 
support, whilst at the same time courting the favour of the extreme 
Whigs or Radicals, whom the result of the American War and the 
persecution of Wilkes had now created into a formidable party. But 
the revision of the distribution of seats was the question that at this 
time chiefly interested him. 

Parliamentary Reform is a well-known cry. From the reign of 
Edward the First tothat of Henry the Eighth, the House of Commons 
consisted of seventy-four knights, and about 200 burgesses. Henry 
the Eighth, by extending the right of election to Wales and certain 
counties and towns in England, increased the number of members by 
thirty-three. The period between the reigns of Edward the Sixth 
and James the First saw.147 members added. Cromwell fixed the 
number of representatives at 400. From the Restoration to the reign 
of George the Third, the condition of our representative system was 
as rotten as it well could be. Seats were openly bought and sold. 
Towns with hardly any electors sent two members to Parliament, whilst 
towns with large populations were unrepresented. The Corporations 
usurped the franchises of their boroughs, and were supported by the 
Crown and the House of Commons; hence by these encroachments 
came into existence the close boroughs, or boroughs in the hands of 
very limited and self-appointed bodies, and the nomination boroughs, 
or boroughs which were the absolute property of individuals who 
disposed of the representation at pleasure. The Lowther interest 
had returned Pitt as member for Appleby, but had Sir John Lowther 
so chosen, there was nothing to prevent him from sending his butler 
into the House. At this time it was computed that eighty-four 
persons, by their own authority, returned 157 members to Parliament. 
As for the open boroughs, they chiefly depended on the votes of the 
Custom House and Revenue officials. Reform, indeed, was neces- 
sary. Pitt introduced the subject into the House of Commons. He 
drew up no particular scheme, but contented himself with moving for 
a Select Committee to examine into the state of the Representation. 
With his usual courage and independence he inveighed against 


“The corrupt influence of the Crown, an influence which has been 
pointed at in every period as the fertile source of all our miseries; an 
influence which has been substituted in the room of wisdom, of activity, 
of exertion, and of success; an influence which has grown up with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength, but which, unhappily, has 
not diminished with our diminution, nor decayed with our decay.” 


He opposed the existence of close boroughs. He disapproved of 
nomination boroughs, though he had been indebted to one for his seat, 
and their abolition might imperil his own interests. Non sibi sed patriz. 
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He grieved over the the limited number of open boroughs. Then he 
concluded by quoting the words of his father, that 


“Unless a more solid and equal system of representation were estab- 

lished, this nation, great and happy as it might have been, would come to 
be confounded in the mass of those whose liberties were lost in the 
corruption of the people.” 
Still he pleaded in vain. On dividing, the motion was lost by only 
twenty votes, in a House of more than 300 members, the numbers 
being 161 against 141. “The Reformers,” writes Macaulay, “never 
again had so good a division till the year 1831.” 

A few weeks after this defeat, the Rockingham Cabinet was dissolved 
by the death of its chief. The King sent for Shelburne, and placed 
him at the head of the Treasury. The appointment was disapproved of 
by several of the late Administration. Fox, who hated Shelburne, 
Burke, and Lord John Cavendish, who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at once tendered their resignations. This defection was 
a serious blow to the new premier. His government was weak, the 
Opposition was powerful. It was necessary for him to obtain the 
services of one who could support his cause in the House of Commons 
and measure swords with the wits and orators who were now his foes. 
He cast his eyes upon Pitt, and installed him in the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. At this time the member for Appleby was 
barely three-and-twenty. The work that now fell upon him was 
harassing in the extreme. Enemies that had once been colleagues 
had to be attacked ; friends who had opposed certain measures were 
now found strenuously advocating them ; and alliances that had never 
been imagined were shamelessly entered into. We have seen that 
the House of Commons was divided into three great parties—the one 
which supported Shelburne, the one which followed Fox, and the one 
which regarded Lord North as its leader. Thus a Government could 
alone be powerful by a union with one of these sections. A coalition 
between Shelburne and Fox was meditated. Though personal enemies, 
the two had been political colleagues ; both had disapproved of the 
American War; both were not opposed to Parliamentary Reform. 
Pitt was requested to effect the alliance. He called upon Fox, and 
offered him a seat in the Cabinet. The ex-Secretary of State, how- 
ever, firmly declined to serve under Shelburne. “Then negotiation is 
at an end,” said Pitt, “for I cannot betray him.” The two separated 
never to meet afterwards on terms of intimacy. 

Fox now resolved to imitate the tactics of his rival. Since there 
could be no union between Fox and Shelburne, it did not necessarily 
follow that there should be no agreement between Fox and North. 
It was true that Lord North was the recognised champion of Tory 
principles, and the leader whom Churchmen were willing to follow, 
and that Fox was a Whig, and the protector of the Nonconformists. 
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‘Tt was true that Lord North had been chiefly instrumental in 
hounding the American Colonies into revolt, and that Fox had 
been the most vehement opponent of his mischievous ‘policy. It 
was true that Lord North was a stout supporter of the Royal 
Prerogative and the doctrine of the Divine Right of kings, and 
that Fox was in favour of Parliamentary Reform and of the creed 
that the voice of the people is the voice of God. But politics 
teaches us that men are not occasionally unwilling to desert 
their principles, to ban what they once blessed, and to stand by 
one whom they formerly denounced, provided that by such means 
they can attain their ends or gratify their political spite. In vain 
Pitt rose up in the House of Commons, and in the name of the public 
weal forbade the banns of “ this ill-omened and unnatural marriage,” 
the union—known in history as “The Coalition,” for never was one 
more shameless or more unrighteous—took place. Fox and Burke 
were now the allies of him whom they had once threatened with the 
terrors of impeachment, and whom they had inveighed against as one 
“void of honour and honesty.” Corruption and Violence had mated, 
said the witty Wilberforce. 

Shelburne stood alone. With the exception of the mighty aid of 
Pitt his administration was weak, whilst the Opposition had enlisted 
all that was powerful in intellect and eloquence. Peace had been 
made with America, and the independence of the Colonies acknow- 
ledged.* The Opposition saw their opportunity, and denounced the 
new treaty: its concessions, they said, had been ruinous, the Govern- 
ment had been guilty of pusillanimity ; had it waited a few weeks longer 
America would have been only too glad to sue for peace on any terms. 
Pitt was put up to reply. He was terribly ill, and whilst listening to the 
fierce invectives of Fox had to stand by an open door and relieve him- 
self by constant vomitings. But his lofty spirit was not to be crushed 
by attack or weakened by suffering. He spoke for nearly three hours, 
and his speech, says his biographer, Earl Stanhope, is to be regarded 
as by far the greatest piece of oratory delivered either in ancient or 
modern times by any man under twenty-five. He vindicated the 
treaty that had been entered into, and declared that the hostility of 
the Opposition 


* Arose rather in a desire to force the Earl of Shelburne from the 
Treasury, than in any real conviction that Ministers deserve censure for 


* By this peace the independence of the United States was recognised, 
the boundaries of the United States advantageously arranged, and the 
right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland conceded. Great Britain 
recognised and satisfied the claims of the American loyalists to the extent 
of nearly ten millions sterling for losses of real or personal property, and 
of £120,000 per annum in life annuities for loss of income in trades or 
professions—a splendid instance of good faith after so expensive a war. 
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the concessions they have made. . . . it is not this treaty, it is the Earl of: 
Shelburne alone whom the movers of this question are desirous to wound. 
This is the object which has raised the storm of faction, this is the aim of 
the unnatural coalition.” 


If anything appeared dishonourable or inadequate in the terms of 
the peace the blame should fall upon Lord North, 


“Whose profusion of the public money, whose notorious temerity and 
obstinacy in prosecuting the war which originated in his pernicious and 
oppressive policy, and whose utter incapacity to fill the station he occupied, 
rendered a peace of any description indispensable to the preservation of 
State.” 


As for himself, he was not ambitious of office, he was indifferent to 
the fascinations of power or wealth, and, provided the interests of the 
country were protected by those who succeeded him he could cheer- 
fully bear poverty and retirement: non sibi sed patriz. 


“ My earliest impressions,” he concluded, “ were in favour of the noblest 
and most disinterested modes of serving the public; these impressions are 
still dear, and will, I hope, remain for ever dear to my heart. I will 
cherish them as a legacy infinitely more valuable than the richest inheri- 
tance.” 


Then as he sat down he uttered with great impressiveness the fine 
lines of Horace: 


“Laudo manentem; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit 

probamque 

Pauperiem sine dote quero.”* 





But the eloquence of Fox and the special pleading of North carried 
the day. The peace—why we know not—was unpopular in the 
House of Commons, and on a division the Government found them- 
selves in a minority of seventeen. Shelburne resigned. The King 
was half beside himself with rage and despair. He wished North to 
form a cabinet; but he knew that North could do nothing without 
Fox, and between the monarch and Fox there was ill blood. His 
Majesty would have nothing to do with Fox. Yet he was most 
anxious to emancipate himself from the thraldom of the Whig Houses 
which had really governed the country since the Hanoverian accession. 
What was he to do? Shelburne recommended Pitt as his successor. 
The King readily assented to the proposal, and the young member for 
Appleby—the scion of no proud family, a man of no fortune, a 
barrister without briefs, a lad of not five-and-twenty—was offered the 
greatest prize in the gift of the State, the blue ribbon of politics, 


* While fortune is on my side I praise her; but if she lifts her swift 
wings I give up what she has bestowed and court honest poverty without 
a portion. Odes, book iii. 29. It will be seen that Pitt left out “ Et mea 
virtute me involvo.” The omission was considered in excellent taste. 
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The prospect, lurid though it was, did not dazzle the far-seeing 
gaze of Pitt. As long as Fox and North were united he could no 
more withstand their power than could Shelburne. But how long 
would such an inharmonious union last, how long would it be approved 
of ? He would wait and bide his time. Nor did he think the time 
would be far distant. He refused the post of Prime Minister. 


“The good judgment of so young a man,” writes the Duke of Grafton, 
“who, not void of ambition on this trying occasion, could refnse this 
splendid offer, adds much to the lustre of the character he had acquired, 
for it was a temptation sufficient to have overset the resolution of most 
men.” 


He soon had his reward. For a brief period England had no 
government, then the prejudices of the King were forced to give way. 
Fox and North became Secretaries of State. The Duke’of Portland 
was the nominal Premier, but the real head of the Cabinet was 
Charles James Fox. The reign of the Coalition was,|however, of short 
duration. ‘Though Fox and North had coalesced, their’followers dis- 
approved most strongly of the union. North had alienated the clergy 
and the squirearchy by his agreement with Fox. Fox had been 
looked coldly upon by the Whigs and the Dissenters, owing to his 
friendship with North. Fora time the discontent lay smouldering, 
and gave forth few signs of the rage and mortification working within. 
Then came the explosion. Confident of a strong majority in the 
House of Commons Fox introduced his memorable India Bill. He 
proposed to transfer the control of India from the East India Com- 
pany to seven Commissioners to be nominated by Parliament and not 
to be removed at the will of the Crown. The measure was received 
with the loudest condemnation out of doors. It was said that the 
people of India should have been consulted before such a radical 
change was introduced ; that the Bill was a gross job framed only to 
entrust its originator with immense patronage ; that the appointment 
of such Commissioners was unconstitutional; that ‘it violated the 
charter of the greatest corporation in the kingdom, and if it were to 
pass would make every company tremble for its safety. But 
the Parliament of 1783 was one of those Parliaments which no 
longer represents the opinions of the nation. In every shire and in 
every borough the India Bill was denounced in the strongest terms ; 
but within the walls of St. Stephen’s the influence of Fox was supreme. 
The measure was carried through the House of Commons without 
opposition and sent up to the House of Lords. 

And now the most unconstitutional interference occurred. The 
King hated the Bill; he hated Fox; he hated the Coalition. He 
secretly informed the peers that he should consider all who approved 
of the Bill as his enemies. The royal hint was sufficient, The 
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Bill was rejected; a defeat in the Lords was a serious blow to a 
Government; and Fox and North were called upon to resign. 
Pitt was now sent for, and this time he consented to form a 
Cabinet. It was expected that he would dissolve Parliament and 
that a general election would ensue. But he played the same 
waiting game with the country as he had with his acceptance of the 
Premiership. When the fruit was ripe he would pluck it. The 
country was hostile to Fox and North, but it was not yet sufficiently 
hostile to return a powerful following in support of Pitt. He pre- 
ferred to be at the head of a cabinet in an antagonistic House of 
Commons, carrying on measures which he knew, whatever might be 
their fate in Parliament, would meet with the applause of the nation 
and all the more excite its sympathies in his favour. For a whole 
year he fought the battle—a battle which, in these days when the 
monarch does not meddle with the concerns of the Cabinet and when 
the House of Commons is the centre and force of the State, would be 
both unconstitutional and impossible, but which in the days of Pitt 
was legitimate warfare. He was frequently defeated by the formidable 
opposition he had called into action; but at every defeat the country 
rallied by him and encouraged him to further efforts. The King 
stood by him and vowed that he would sooner go to Hanover than 
dismiss his minister. Soon Pitt became the idol of the mob. When- 
ever he drove out he was loudly cheered. He was presented with 
the freedom of the City of London. He was entertained at numerous 
banquets. Addresses poured in from cities and boroughs, societies 
and companies, parishes and shires, assuring him of their support. 
The enthusiasm rose to fever heat when it was known that, though a 
poor man, he had declined to enrich himself out of the State. The 
clerkship of the Pells, a sinecure post valued at some three thousand 
a year, had fallen vacant. It was known that the Premier was a 
poor man, that the duties incidental to his office made severe en- 
croachments upon his official salary, and that the clerkship of the 
Pells had been frequently held in union with the First Lordship of 
the Treasury. It was expected that he would confer the vacant 
appointment upon himself, nor would he have been blamed for so 
doing. To the astonishment of all he gave the post to an old sup- 
porter of his father, one Colonel Barré, a man of some distinction in 


the House of Commons, but poor and deprived of sight. Non sibi sed 
patrie. 


“Never was there a happier stroke of policy,” writes Lord Macaulay 
“About treaties, wars, expeditions, tariffs, budgets, there will always be 
room for dispute. The policy which is applauded by half the nation may 
be condemned by the other half. But pecuniary disinterestedness every- 
body comprehends. It is a great thing for a man who has only three 
hundred a year to be able to show that he considers three thousand a year 
as mere dirt beneath his feet compared with the public interest and the 
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public esteem. Pitt had hisreward. No minister was ever more rancorously 
libelled ; but even when he was known to be overwhelmed with debt, when 
millions were passing through his hands, when the wealthiest magnates of 
the realm were soliciting him for marquisates and garters, his bitterest 
enemies did not dare to accuse him of touching unlawful gain.” 


At last the fitting moment had arrived. Interested politicians, like 
rats who quit a sinking ship, were deserting the once formidable 
Opposition, the country was, without a shadow of doubt, enthusiastically 
on the side of the young Prime Minister; his lofty character, his 
liberal yet not destructive policy, his high courage, were quoted with 
approval by all. Parliament was dissolved. A general election 
followed, and almost on every hustings the name of Pitt was cheered 
to the echo, and his supporters returned at the head of the poll. The 
University of Cambridge chose the youthful Premier as its representa- 
tive. With the exception of his great rivals, Fox and Burke, nearly 
every name famous in oratory, literature and wealth, was an adherent 
of Pitt. On the meeting of the Houses, the son of Chatham, at an 
age when most men are clergymen without benefices, barristers with- 
out briefs, doctors without patients, or dandies without experience, 
found himself the most powerful Minister that England had obeyed 
since the days of Walpole. 

From this period down to the close of his career, the history of Pitt 
is the history of England. Harsh, austere, offensively proud in his 
private life, the earlier years of his administration were marked by a 
tenderness for the welfare of the common people, a generous desire 
to remove such obstacles as interfered with the prosperity of the 
country, and a policy, which though high-minded and defensive, was 
eminently peaceful. He was in favour of Parliamentary Reform, and 
had not the agitated state of the Continent subsequently interfered 
with his schemes would have anticipated the measures that fifty 
years afterwards were introduced. He opposed the maintenance of 
the Slave Trade. In union with Fox he voted for placing the liberty 
of the Press under the protection of juries. He stood by the King 
during the first attacks of his terrible malady, and maintained that 
Parliament had the right to appoint a vicegerent, and to limit the 
powers of such a post. His supervision of the finances pleased all 
parties, for the Treasury was full, the taxes low, and trade buoyant. 
He was popular, because his lofty disinterestedness was palpable to 
all. He distributed honours and grants from the Crown with a 
lavish hand, but no title was added to his name, no lands or revenues 
were added to his slender fortune. Non sibi sed patriw. Thus 
peace and prosperity reigned around, and not a cloud darkened the 
political horizon. But the calmest hour is often the herald of the 
storm. Across the English Channel the black shadows of a tempest 
were fast springing up, which were soon to envelope the entire con- 
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tinent in their gloomy folds, and obscure for a time the morality of 
religion and the safety of civilisation. 

The evils of misgovernment, which had long been patiently borne by 
an honest and industrious people, were now making themselves so 
bitterly felt in France that resistance seemed inevitable. Feudalism, 
with all its harsh prejudices and galling tyrannies, was oppressing the 
liberties of the nation, and allowing no scope for its energies. A 
grievous taxation laid its heavy hand upon the working classes. An 
arrogant and vicious priesthood ruled the laity with all the terrible 
thraldom of an exacting and offensive sacerdotalism. Unjust mono- 
polies interfered with the industry and progressof trade. Justice was 
partial and open-eyed and assisted by the most barbarous punish- 
ments. The government was arbitrary ; the people had no represen- 
tatives; the State was an institution kept by the country solely for the 
employment of the higher classes. At last the patience of a long- 
suffering nation was exhausted, and the slaves rose up in rebellion 
against their masters. The French Revolution is the old story; a 
story told with painful repetition in the upheaving of every revolt. 
At first the resistance of the people was right and lawful. They 
framed a new constitution, and forced their king to swear fealty to 
it; they brought into existence a Parliament, and checked the rule 
of despotism ; they abolished feudalism ; they established uniformity 
of taxation, and vested the power of the purse in the representatives of 
the people; the army, the navy, the civil service were thrown open 
to the country ; the freedom of religious worship was recognised. So 
far all was well; the reforms that had been instituted were courageous, 
just, and enlightened. Then came the abuses; the natural result of 
power being placed in the hands of those unaccustomed to its exercise. 
The Bastille was razed to the ground by a maddened populace ; the 
property of the clergy was confiscated ; royalty was abolished, and the 
king executed ; then followed the establishment of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, the fall of the Girondists, the atrocities of the Mountain 
party, and the inauguration of the worship of the Goddess of Reason. 

At first, Pitt, in common with most Englishmen, warmly sym- 
pathised with the rising of the French people against the tyranny 
and injustice that had so long been their portion. He approved of 
the transition from government by prerogative to government by 
parliament that had been effected. He approved of the abolition of 
feudalism, and of the judicial, financial and ecclesiastical reforms that 
had been introduced. He held the views of Clermont Tonnerre, Lally 
Tollendal and Montesquieu; he loathed the views of Robespierre, 
Danton, and Camille Desmoulins. When he saw the revolutionary 
party no longer on the side of order and morslity, but disthroning 
Christianity, wading knee-deep in innocent blood, persecuting, confis- 


cating, terrifyine, he became the sternest foe—not of France, but of 
VoL Lr, Q 
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Republicanism. In his eyes Reform was not a ghastly Destruction. 
He called the execution of Louis the Sixteenth “ the foulest and most 
atrocious deed which the history of the world has yet had occasion to 
attest,” and his strictures on the incessant working of the guillotine 
were no less severe. When therefore he saw the Jacobins throwing 
peace to the winds, and with sword in hand overrunning the Con- 
tinent, forcing all whom they encountered either to fight or to accept 
the new teaching, he allied himself with the opponents of Repub- 
licanism. 

Pitt has been sneered at for being weak and halting in his adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs, and needlessly fierce and vehement in his 
conduct of domestic matters. He has been accused of warring against 
Republicanism at home with far more energy than he warred against 
Republicanism abroad. I fail to see the justice of these charges. It 
is true that from the date of our declaration of hostilities against 
France until the peace of Amiens, our troops did not distinguish 
themselves. With the exception of certain brilliant naval victories 
we added little of glory to the annals of warfare. But was the fault 
with Pitt? He was untiring in forming coalitions; he was lavish 
in granting supplies; his voice was ever raised for battling to the 
last. That the English troops were feebly commanded, that those 
who directed the counsels of the Horse Guards were incompetent, 
that the Duke of York had to retire from Holland, were not due to 
the weakness or incapacity of Pitt. Ata time when Europe had to 
encounter the genius of the greatest soldier of ancient or modern 
history, England found herself destitute of military talent. On 
the seas she had Howe, and Duncan, and Nelson, but on land 
those gallant sailors saw no colleague to rival their fame. It was not 
till the mighty brain of Pitt had passed away, and his remains lay 
cold and still beneath the pavement of Westminster Abbey that the 
star of Wellington appeared. That at such a season of grave crisis 
we lacked a Marlborough or Cromwell, was a national calamity, but 
the want can hardly be laid at the door of the Prime Minister. As 
chief of the Cabinet and leader of the House of Commons, Pitt 
assisted and promoted the military operations of the allies with the 
keenest foresight and the most unceasing energy. He could do no 
more. He could not create skilful commanders ; he had but to employ 
those on the list. “What officers have we to oppose to our domestic 
and external enemies ?” writes Lord Granville to his brother ; “ some 
old woman in a red riband.” 

Nor was Pitt, as it has been stated, unduly severe at home. For 
the first time in the history of our island, the social fabric of our 
constitution was gravely menaced. The wretched theories, sown 
broadcast on the continent by proselytising republicans, had found 
soil in our own land, and were bringing forth fruit abundantly. 
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There was no God; Christianity was a prava superstitio ; the only 
creed worthy of human fealty was contained in the ‘ Rights of Man.’ 
Monarchy should be abolished; there should be no privileged order ; 
the clergy of all denominations should be cast out; the law of 
primogeniture should be abrogated ; all property should be handed 
over to the State; and the State was to reward the deserving with 
her recently acquired wealth—the deserving being, of course, the 
apostles of the new order of things. At the present day,a tree in 
Hyde Park, and a monument in Trafalgar Square have made us 
familiar with these peculiar views ;—views, acceptable no doubt, to 
those who have everything to get, but not so agreeable to those who 
have everything to lose; views, too, which the spread of education and 
the ameliorations effected in the condition of the people render no 
longer dangerous. But at the end of the eighteenth century, such 
teaching was a novelty, and one fraught with grave peril. In the 
eyes of Pitt, this kind of republicanism was treason, both to God and 
man, and should be crushed the moment it reared its unholy head, by 
the stern hand of the law. Instead of blaming him, rather let us 
honour him for the course he pursued. He suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act. He prohibited revolutionary meetings to assemble. He 
prosecuted the secret societies, then beginning to taint the atmo- 
sphere of order. He expelled from the country the ringleaders of 
the new creed. He brought old laws into operation, and turned their 
keen edge upon the seditious. He was resolved to stamp out the 
baneful disease, which, if allowed to spread, would rot the body politic, 
and he shewed scant pity to those who instilled the virus. We who 
have read the awful deeds of the French Revolution, we who have 
known the mischief of which Chartism was guilty, we who now 
remember the late atrocities of the Communists, can we condemn 
Pitt for a too exacting severity, or for a justice untempered with 
mercy. Those who raise the storm must not groan when pierced by 
the blast. “Oh Liberty!” cried Madame Roland, “ unnumbered are 
the crimes committed in thy name !” 

For a brief interval Pitt resigned the reins of power. True to 
his motto he had served the country with the most single-minded 
devotion. His health was bad; he wanted rest ; he was indifferent to 
money: had he not had the interests of the nation warmly at heart 
he would have quitted office. The King had pressed him to accept 
the Garter—since the days of Walpole a gift not worn by a com- 
moner—but Pitt declined the honour. Titles, distinctions, grants 
from the Crown, and the other perquisites of power, the Premier 
could have had for the asking, nay, without even asking, but his 
ambition was not of the tinsel order. It was with the utmost difli- 
culty that the King prevailed upon him to accept the post of Warden 
of the Cinque Ports for life. Without the emoluments of this office 

Q 2 
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Pitt, had he resigned, would have been left only with his miserable 
three hundred a-year. His sense of duty was now to deprive him 
for a season of his salary as Premier. Roman Catholicism, from the 
very nature of its creed, has always been the most open and persistent 
foe of Republicanism. Pitt bade for an alliance between the reformed 
and unreformed faiths. He wished to unite Ireland and England as 
one kingdom, to relieve the Roman Catholic laity from civil disabilities, 
and to grant a maintenance to the Roman Catholic priesthood out 
of the public funds. A truce to party politics, but let us remember 
that it was the Tory Pitt who first advocated Parliamentary Reform, 
it was the Tory Pitt who first proposed Catholic Emancipation. To 
the union of Ireland with England there was no objection ; but the 
King declared that if he relieved Roman Catholics from their dis- 
abilities he would break his Coronation Oath. With the obstinacy 
of insanity he refused to be talked over; nothing would induce him 
to allow a Roman Catholic to sit in Parliament, nothing would induce 
him to pay a shilling out of the Treasury for the support of a Roman 
Catholic priest. Finding his royal master insensible to argument or 
reason, Pitt and those who thought with him sent in their resignations. 
Then for three years the weak administration of Addington was per- 
mitted to rule England. It was supported by Pitt, who declined to 


go into mischievous opposition. Non sibi sed patrivx. We know the 
lines of Canning : 


* London is to Paddington 
What Pitt is to Addington.” 


For a short time the black clouds cleared away from the political 
sky. Hostilities were said to be ended by the Peace of Amiens—that 
peace which deluded England and allowed Buonaparte breathing 
time. The country was enchanted; it was prophesied that now 
trade would be brisk, taxes taken off, and provisions be rendered 
cheap. But such dreams were quickly dispelled. War broke out 
between England and the arrogant First Consul. There was talk 
of an invasion, and a vast camp was being formed at Boulogne with 
the object of transporting hoards of Frenchmen into Sussex. Was 
Addington the Minister to direct Parliament at such a supreme 
moment? Pitt was again at the Treasury. He wished to bury the 
past and constitute a powerful Administration. Herecommended Fox 
for a seat in the Cabinet, but the unforgiving old King would not 
hear of such an appointment. Unless Fox took office none of his 
supporters would enter the new Ministry. Thus Pitt had to lead a 
weak Cabinet and face a strong Opposition. But the end was now at 
hand. Spain and France had entered into a convention, and war 
with France meant also war with her recent ally. Save in the Bay 
of Trafalgar the arms of the French were everywhere victorious. 
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Holland was the fief of France. At Milan, Napoleon was crowned as 
King of Italy. He invaded Germany. The Austrian garrison at 
Ulm was forced to capitulate to Ney. ‘Then came the crushing 
triumph of the campaign, and the victory of Austerlitz placed Europe 
at the feet of Napoleon. The “Battle of the Three Emperors” 
dealt the death-blow to Pitt. He never recovered from the shock the 
defeat caused him. He saw all his hopes vanish; the mighty 
coalition he had welded together was shattered; the future was 
gloomy in the extreme, and he passed away, it is said, with the groan of 
“Oh, my country,” on his lips. He died on the 23rd of January, 1806. 

Of all the Ministers of England who have ruled supreme in the 
councils of the Cabinet, none have been more bitterlyand generally hated 
than Pitt. There have been statesmen, such as Walpole, who have been 
as much hated as liked; others, such as Newcastle and Portland, who 
have been deemed beneath the dislike of their fellows; others again, like 
Chatham, who have been too much feared to be cordially hated; whilst of 
the political mediocrities, the Rockinghams and the Percevals, their very 
want of individuality and of marked capacity has kept them free from 
the malice and all uncharitableness of their colleagues and opponents. 
But with Pitt it was different. His was one of those minds which 
dawns at rare intervals upon the world, yet with the exception of his 
lofty intellect, and his splendid sense of independence, which com- 
manded the homage of all, he possessed few of the qualities which 
Englishmen admire in their rulers, and many of the faults which they 
detest. He was intensely proud, and, save in the presence of his family, 
where he was warmly loved, stiff, cold, and ungenial. When he ap- 
peared in public, even when he was cheered and féted, his harsh features 
seldom relaxed their haughty, repellent expression. Kings bowed 
and smiled, but Pitt, the commoner, the son of a newly-created peer, 
took scant pains not to show that he held such homage in contempt. 
His conduct was irreproachable. In an age of much profligacy, he wore 
the white flower of a blameless life; he was a fond father and a 
faithful husband ; he did not gamble; scandal could find no fault in 
him, yet the warm heart of the ruined spendthrift, Fox, made all who 
came in contact with him love him, whilst the virtues of Pitt were so 
hard, so austere, so cold, that they grated upon the sensitiveness of 
mankind. Like Addison, he was fond of wine, but, owing fo an 
enfeebled circulation, the port he drank never raised his vitality to a 
generous or joyous pitch. He seemed never to forget that he was so 
rigidly virtuous, so highly honourable, so pure and disinterested, and 
endowed with such splendid talents; from the lofty pedestal of his 
superiority he never descended, he always spoke and acted as if the 
world were at his feet, and he the only man who should stand upright. 

He wanted humility, toleration, charity; had he possessed these 
great virtues, he would have been one of the noblest characters 
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in history. As it was, his circle of friends was small, though 
intensely devoted, whilst that of his enemies was both numerous 
and powerful. His austerity alienated the sympathies of what 
is called society. In the House of Commons he was supreme, 
though not popular, he was one of those men who are respected, 
almost unwillingly respected, and never liked. In the world of 
science, art, and literature he was keenly hated, for he snubbed savants, 
artists, and authors—paying no attention to their opinions, indifferent 
to their productions, nor relieving with a farthing of public money 
their sufferings. But separating the man from the policy, we find in 
‘Pitt, statesmanship of the highest order. Though ruling by the 
sterner forms of command, he exercised the most complete sway over 
the House of Commons. Not even the tyrannical Chatham, who 
treated members of Parliament very much as the severe Dr. Busby 
treated his Westminster boys, was more implicitly obeyed. He was 
the greatest Parliamentary Minister that has ever lived; none knew 
better than he how to obtain a majority, how to quell opposition, and how 
to address the assembly. He had the great gift, which is often more 
allied with common sense than with genius, of seeing what was the 
right course to be pursued precisely at the right moment. In seasons 
of crisis, his perfect judgment was never at fault, or clouded by the 
sense of fear or of responsibility. His control, both of our domestic ant 
foreign affairs, during times of grave peril was firm, judicious, and far- 
sighted. A great mind lives in advance of its age, but no one more 
anticipated the future than Pitt. He saw, and endeavoured to 
remedy, the evils that were afterwards removed by Parliamentary 
Reform, by Roman Catholic Emancipation, and by the establishment 
of the principles of Free Trade. His patriotism was pure, lofty, and 
- jealous. He was loyal to the throne, yet he was, though acrid and 
ungenial, a warm friend to the people. On the bead-roll of English 
Ministers, there have been men more popular, more kindly, 
more generous, but none more able, more straightforward, or more 
worthy of the high position he held, than the great, the disinterested, 
the austere William Pitt. 











Bunsen dnd d’ Azeglio. 


A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST. 


Hernricn Curistian Bunsen was born in a thatched house at 
Corbach, in the principality of Waldeck, in 1791. Massimo d’Azeglio 
came into the world seven years later in a house in Turin, in which, 
as he says in his Memoirs, ‘ many generations of my family first saw 
the light.” A cardinal was his godfather, and there was bestowed 
upon him what he jokingly alludes to as “a string of names”’—viz., 
Guiseppe Maria Gerolamo Raffaele Massimo, of all of which, save the 
last, he contrived to get rid. There were “ three ears of corn” in the 
Bunsen escutcheon, which would seem to indicate the agricultural 
origin of the family. Bunsen was fond of remembering that he came 
of folks who belonged to “that kernel of the nation, the cultivated 
and cultivating classes of society.” Elsewhere his birth might have 
been considered something more than “respectable”; but in military 
and bureaucratic Germany it was enough for Bunsen not to be 
“noble” to be spoken of by his jealous rivals as a parvenu. The 
same taunt has even been levelled at Prince Bismarck, since the time 
that he alienated Junkerdom, quite scandalised to find that there is 
some doubt whether the Bismarcks wore chain-armour in the four- 
teenth century. As a matter of fact, however, Bunsen’s compara- 
tively humble origin, if we consider it so in obedience to the prejudices 
which prevail in Prussia, had no slight influence on his career, or it 
would scarcely have deserved more than the most passing allusion. 
It did not prevent two of his Sovereigns from treating him with affec- 
tionate familiarity ; but it enabled courtiers to plot against him not 
without success, and to embitter some of the most anxious moments 
of his life. 

Massimo d’Azeglio narrates his own origin with a certain jaunty 
and indifferent air, and as much as says, “ Well, yes; I believe I 
have what is called blue blood in my veins; but what does it matter, 
and what better am I for it?” At twelve years of age he asked his 
father, “ Are we noble?” His father answered, “ My child, you will 
be noble if you are virtuous.” “ After this,” says d’Azeglio, “I inquired 
no further ;” and it was not for many years after that he learned any- 
thing of his ancestry beyond a few details gleaned from an old servant 
of the family. When he became better informed upon the matter, he 
made it a subject rather of quiet merriment than of pride. He says — 
he believes his people were originally Bretons, who came into Italy 
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with “numerous northern hordes,” led by Charles of Anjou, and that 
therefore he was a “barbarian” himself; adding that several of his 
ancestors were unquestionably touched in the upper story. He speaks 
of them as a series of obscure lordlings, though more or less inte- 
resting, “inasmuch as they belong not only to the Taparelli family, 
but to the still older one of Adam, whose posterity affords inex- 
haustible materials for study.” He disposes of his grandfather in the 
same summary fashion. “My grandfather was very familiar with the 
English language and literature. I think I hear his friends saying 
among themselves, ‘Very odd, that Count Langasco, with his Eng- 
lish.’” After this would speedily follow the conclusion, “‘ All the 
Taparellis have more or less a bee in their bonnet.’” I know but too 
well that, for having early attempted to be something different from 
the marchesini of my time, I was unanimously voted mad.” His 
grandfather was of course in the army, and afterwards lived at court, 
and was the friend of the king—so far,” says d’Azeglio, “as it is 
possible to be the friend of a king. As in that position none have sufli- 
cient strength or wisdom to avoid all danger or disgrace, my grand- 
father chose to be forearmed, and in a conspicuous place in his study 
these words were inscribed in Piedmontese dialect, Di fa pa nen— 
Anglicé, I don’t cave a straw.” It would have been well for Bunsen, 
in his intercourse with kings, to have more resembled d’Azeglio’s 
grandfather, and not cared a straw. D’Azeglio’s father, too, was a 
soldier, in a fighting period—the period introduced by the promise of 
everything good to mankind by the French Revolution, but which 
ended, as he quietly observes, only in French rapacity. 


“Our once wealthy house was reduced to poverty. In other. parts of 
Italy I have heard people deride us Piedmontese because we are poor, the 
aristocracy especially. But it should be remembered that he who has 
nothing, at least cannot be suspected of taking the goods of others ; secondly, 
that every time war broke out, the nobility, following the example set 
them by the king, immediately ransacked their houses, and parted with 
everything valuable to assist in defraying expenses. How then was it 
possible to accumulate wealth, when the houses of the Piedmontese 
aristocracy were generally despoiled in this way twice a century ?” 


Indeed it was a common saying, as Count Maffei,* the able trans- 
lator into English of d’Azeglio’s Memoirs, reminds us, that all a 
Piedmontese nobleman possessed was two nags in his stable and a 
rusty old sword for the service of the Dukes of Savoy. 

Bunsen was a model schoolboy and a model youth; in fact he 
seems to have been a model personage all his life. We do not say 


* Count Maffei, who was for many years secretary of the Italian 
Legation in this country, where his gifts and accomplishments were 


warmly appreciated. He now represents the kingdom of Italy at the 
Court of Madrid. 
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this in any belittling spirit, for his unswerving goodness of disposition 
must be set down to his credit. But it is a common remark that 
there are few things so irritating in actual life as the constant society 
of a uniformly amiable person, and in a biography we equally weary 
of Aristides, even though we are quite ready to acknowledge that he 
always was just; and flesh and blood cannot help pining every now 
and then for one of the vagaries of Alcibiades. As far as we can 
make out, Bunsen never did anything wrong. It is recorded of him 
that when he was admitted to the gymnasium or Latin school of 
Corbach, at the age of seven, he at once took a higher place than was 
usual with beginners, seized upon information which was offered to 
him as a property upon which he had a natural claim, achieved tasks 
with a power and certainty as though he already possessed by intui- 
tion the knowledge he was acquiring, and thus became the delight of 
his teachers and the pride of his father. With his schoolfellows, too, 
he was popular, for he always had power and time to spare to help 
them with their tasks. All that he asked in return was that they 
should sing to him, or pick for him wild strawberries when he 
rambled with them in the woods, since he was too short-sighted 
himself to discern the fruit. In fact we do not know that he had 
any defects save two. ‘Though passionately fond of music, he could 
not regulate his voice; and his vision from the first was imperfect. 
When d’Azeglio was four years old, he sat stark naked on his 
mother’s knees as a model for an infant Jesus, painted by the great 
Vittoria Alfieri; but he was made to keep quiet only by the “ terrible 
black man ever and anon thundering Ehi, mammolino, stad’ fermo !” 
Every Sunday morning he was taken to see the Countess of Albany, 
the widow of Charles Edward, first the chzre amie, and finally the 
wife, of the Italian poet; and the little fellow was taught by her to 
recite verses, with the promise of a box of bonbons for each successful 
effort. Then he was allowed to sketch with a pencil; and one of his 
earliest essays was the Grecian fleet setting sail for Troy. In 
recording the memories of his childhood, what he mainly tells the 
reader is the pains taken by his parents to train him properly, and 
make a man of him. Speaking of himself, he refers us to his passion- 
ate temper as a child, and of his rushing forward before Matilda, his 
sister, as they went to dinner, whereupon his father would pull him 
back, saying, “ There is no need to be wanting in civility because she 
is your sister.” And then he tells another story to his own discredit. 
Walking in the Cascine one day, he struck an old servant with his 
cane, in a fit ofill-temper. Then and there, before all the passers-by, 
his mother made him kneel down and beg the retainer’s pardon. 
“T can still see poor Giacolin taking off his hat with a face of utter 
bewilderment, quite unable to comprehend how it was that the 
Chevalier Massimo Taparelli d’Azeglio came to be at his feet.” On 
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receiving his first lessons in reading and writing, he turned refractory, 
and had to be sent to school in order to experience aseverer discipline 
than that of home. Then he passed into the hands of a succession of 
priests—* nothing could be done without priests in those days” is 
his observation—as his private tutors. He played them a hundred 
pranks, and he detested the “ spiritual exercises, sermons, and medi- 
tations” to which they subjected him. These priests, he says, were 
good men; but they bored him, and’ “to this day I am unable 
patiently to endure being bored.” At last he wrote a satirical sonnet 
on his tormentors, which was discovered and shown to his father. 
“He did not reprimand me! Probably he said to the priest, ‘It 
serves you right.’ One thing is certain. From that day forward 
the pious oppression was relaxed, and I was allowed to breathe.” 

At the same period of life, Bunsen was displaying the most 
Christian sentiments. When he was fourteen his confirmation took 
place, after six months’ attendance upon the regular teaching of the 
pastor of St. Kildan’s church. “ Christian convictions,” it is narrated, 
“were so strong upon him, that the plan of devoting himself to 
divinity as a profession was the first he formed; and it was long 
adhered to, as extracts from his early letters testify.” Doubtless 
divinity was his real vocation; and had he lived in the middle ages 
he might have figured as a second Thomas Aquinas. The years of 
1806-8 were brilliantly passed in the uppermost form of the gym- 
nasium, where he was, among other things, the best French scholar. 
He was in the habit of saving all his little store of pocket-money for 
the purchase of books. He never played at games of skill or chance, 
though he was fond of bathing. His behaviour to his teachers was 
“exemplary”; his memory was prodigious, and he already talked 
about India. He rose in summer at four, in winter at five, hastening 
forth with a face of joyous thought to his books. “ Plus ultra” was 
at this period his motto. At Gottingen he contended for the prize in 
a competition whose text was an “ Essay on the Athenian Law of 
Inheritance.” It is needless to say that he won it. 

Turn we again to d’Azeglio. He had not made much progress in 
Latin, so he was sent as a day-scholar to a college in Turin, where 
rhetoric was taught. He had two fellow-pupils, both in that lan- 
guage and in Greek. “I was invariably the greatest dunce of the 
three.” Then he tells an extraordinary story. The time for exami- 
nation drew nigh, and one fine morning he found himself in a room 


with his two companions, each seated at a different desk, busy writing 
a Greek theme. 


“T puzzled like a blockhead over the lexicon. . . . The teacher came to 
my desk, glanced at my Greek, and his brow grew dark. Heaven only 
knows what I was producing. The reader will understand the teacher’s 
trepidation on my account. I was the nephew of Count Prospero Balbo, 
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rector of the university, and it was as clear as daylight that the nephew of 
one who held the fate of so many teachers in his hands could not possibly 
be allowed to appear a blockhead. He disappeared for half an hour, then 
came back. He had taken one of those resolutions which save nephews, 
and sometimes greater men than they: viz., to perform the task himself, 
and leave me to reap the credit. With a dexterity worthy of a conjuror, 
he abstracted my theme without being observed by my schoolmates, and 
replaced it by another sheet, with a Greek composition already written, 
so that I had only to copy it out. I understood the trick, and felt a bitter 
humiliation and a great repugnance to lending myself to such a fraud. 
But I must add, to my shame, that I had not the courage to act upon this 
praiseworthy feeling, I bowed to authority, and impudently copied the 
Greek theme, which was naturally considered a marvel; and I heard my 
uncle Balbo say, while talking with my father, that he was quite astonished 
at my showing so much aptitude for the dead languages. Fancy how less 
astonishing it seemed to me! ‘The day the prizes were distributed I 
received in public, from the hands of Count Balbo, a beautiful folio 
edition of ‘Homeri Opera Omnia,’ elegantly bound, besides being com- 
plimented on my erudition. This volume is still among my books, and I 
think of bequeathing it to some public library, as a restitution (the phrase 
is rather hard to utter, but I must endure that) of stolen property !” 


D’Azeglio’s want of proficiency in the classics extended apparently 
to other courses of study. A certain Professor Giorgio Bidone took 
every pains to instruct him in algebra; but,“ Providence had not 
gifted me with any aptitude for figures.” But if the youngster cared 
little for schooling, he vastly enjoyed his holidays, which were spent 
on the hills behind Moncalieri, not far from a little town called 
Kevigliaseo. ‘‘There we only studied,” he says in his Memoirs, 
“just enough to prevent our forgetting what we had previously 
learnt; the rest of our time was devoted to outdoor exercises—run- 
ning, jumping, shooting, &c.” He discovered in a garret an old gun, 
which “kicked like the deuce,” and bruised his right cheek-bone so 
visibly that on his birthday his father gave him a brand-new weapon. 
In one of his shooting excursions he fell out with Don Andreis, the 
family chaplain, and Massimo’s then tutor; the two waxed into a 
towering passion, and fell upon each other with clenched fists. 
D’Azeglio was tall, robust, and active as a cat. Moreover, he was 
blind with passion; and the poor priest escaped from his hands 
bruised all over, ragged, bleeding, and fearfully discomfited. 

Then ensued a scene worthy of the famous excommunication of the 
Jackdaw of Rheims. The curé of Revigliasco, one Don Rinaldi, took 
d’Azeglio aside, and told him that not only was his father terribly 
angry with him, but that he had incurred excommunication, because 
“Qui percutiet clerwm, suadente diabolo,” &c. He had become a 
cut-off limb of the Church militant, and could not participate in any 
act of worship until it pleased the bishop to relieve him from the 
censure he had incurred. The rest of the incident must be told in 
the lively words of the autobiographer :— 
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“I must explain that there was a private chapel in our villa, where we 
all had to say the rosary together every night, with such an addenda of 
oremus, litanies, and other prayers that it seemed never to come to an end; 
and to me it was a perfect martyrdom. My thoughts immediately reverted 
to the said rosary, and I inquired in a doleful voice, ‘ Not even the rosary ?” 
‘No, sir! I have already told you that you cannot share in any act of worship.’ 
* A quelque chose malheur est bon’ was my internal comment on the above, 
and at that moment I positively blessed, swadente diabolo, those most holy 
cuffs I had administered to the priest. From that day forward there were 
no more masses, prayers, or novenas for me; and during the rosary I 
went into the hayfield to hunt grasshoppers. It was quite a delightful 
respite. But the Archbishop of Turin spoiled all. A few days later the 
curé called me into the sacristy, and read aloud the contents of a letter to 
me. It wasa pardon for my crime granted by the ‘ Ordinary,’ absolving me 
from every excommunication or censure I had incurred, on condition, Xe. ; 
it being understood, &c.; provided, &c. So with as cheerful and relieved 
a countenance as I could contrive to muster, I was once more admitted 
within the unattractive pale of that evening rosary; to the great glory, 
relief, and satisfaction of the grasshoppers in the field.” 


Bunsen, on the completion of his gymnasium course, was sent to 
the university of Marburg, having been granted, of course in con- 
sideration of his superior merit, one of the scholarships founded by 
former rulers of Waldeck. But he soon found out that “all fire and 
zeal were at an end there,” and, in spite of the greater expense, he 


got moved to Géttingen. He was then eighteen; and shortly after 
his arrival he wrote a commentary on some puzzling passages in 
Perseus, which at once obtained for him an order to give instruction 
in Latin to the third class, for which a small stipend, much needed, 
was paid him. By October 1810 we find him writing to his sister : 
“Tam now in a very convenient position, residing altogether with 
the son of an American merchant named Astor, boarded and lodged 
in the best manner, and am to receive between this time and Easter 
thirty louis d'or, for which I give him instruction in German and 
other things.” After a few more details as to the advantages of the 
arrangement, he adds characteristically, “ God’s Providence will order 
all for the best.” Here we have Bunsen, full-blown, and precisely as 
he remained to the last: truly and sincerely pious, almost pietistic, 
but with a singularly keen eye, as the phrase is, for the main chance. 
His gaze was always fixed on heaven; but it was his good fortune 
ever to be on good terms with the strong and influential folks of 
earth. He trusted in God, but he invariably took care to keep his 
powder dry. Connection with Mr. Astor became more and more 
intimate. He travelled with his young patron to various places, 
without relaxing his hold upon the university, where in 1812 he 
was appointed teacher of Hebrew in the highest form, and of Greek 
in the highest but one. In the following year the university of 
Jena bestowed upon him the unsolicited diploma of Doctor of 
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Philosophy. In the spring of 1813 he travelled with Mr. Astor as 
tutor to Vienna, Milan, and the Italian lakes. In 1814 Mr. Astor 
returned to America ; and Bunsen, after visiting his parents, made a 
short journey to Holland, where he picked up some Oriental MS., 
that again caused the words “India” and the “East” to figure in 
his correspondence. “ This journey,” he writes, “has yet more con- 
firmed my decision to become acquainted with the entire Germanic 
race, and then to proceed with the development of my governing 
ideas.” His governing ideas, which were never relinquished, but 
never carried out, were to visit India, become perfect master of 
Oriental literature, and write a History of Mankind as regards its 
religion, language, art, and civil polity; the final object being to 
justify, if not to explain, the ways of God to man, and make Chris- 
tianity a more popular and effective creed. In 1816 he laid before 
Niebuhr a Plan of Intellectual Labour, the smallest and least am- 
bitious element in which was “a residence of three years in Calcutta ;” 
and he already looked to the Prussian Government to assist him in 
his schemes. “ Prussia alone can become my country,” he says at 
this period, writing from Berlin. ‘ My anticipation has been con- 
firmed that if any Government in Germany can do anything for me, 
it will be this one.” Meanwhile Mr. Astor had returned to Europe, 
and begged Bunsen to join him in Paris. Bunsen delayed, and 
Astor started for Italy. When Bunsen followed him there, the latter 
was on the point of returning to New York. This was, for the 
moment, a heavy blow to the young man; but he soon received 
consolation in the shape of a request from a Mr. Cathcart to give 
him instruction three hours every day. The rest of his time he 
spent in studying the Persian language, and revelling in the art- 
galleries of Florence. 


“See! thus far has God helped me! Giving lessons disturbs me but 
little, as I may choose the hours that suit me, and I profit much by the 
practice of speaking English. I am working here with real fury: in the 
morning, at Ferdusi, till nine; from that time till twelve at the Laurentian 
Library over the Ferdusi MS.; from twelve till three, in the Galleries ; 
at three, dinner; and from four to seven again in the library. I continue 
to read the New Testament, and desire to go through both Old and New 
in the original languages. I contemplate working out a part of my 
general researches with the nature of language, as the beginning of the 
projected course well known to you.” 


Mr. Cathcart wanted to carry Bunsen off to England, where he 
believed he could forward the young man’s wishes with regard to 
India by introductions to persons of influence. But a change had 
come over his plans, or at least over his method of carrying them 
out. He was still resolved to work out those philosophical and 
theological problems to which he had early determined to devote his 
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life; but he had begun to think that “the same end might be 
accomplished within the limits of Europe.” In plainer language, 
that eye to the main chance of which we have spoken had caused 
him to persuade himself to that effect. Mr. Cathcart took him to 
Rome; and with Rome it is needless to say that Bunsen was 
delighted. Then we read, a little further on, the date being February 
1817: “An English family, with three daughters, take an interest in 
me, and by them I have been introduced to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and to other persons. Meanwhile, Rome offers me everything 
that I could wish.” Niebuhr, who was then living on the Capitol, 
as Prussian Minister to the Court of Rome, received him with the 
greatest cordiality, and he found himself with his foot on the ladder 
in spite of his pennilessness. Then came a stroke of good fortune, 
such as can rarely happen in this world to a man. He fell in love 
with one of the three daughters above mentioned. She fell in love with 
him. She was an accomplished, high-minded girl, and her parents 
had that rarest of all great qualities—a just estimate of the honour, 
dignity, and true value that attach to great talents when combined 
with lofty character. Though, as we have said, Bunsen had not a 
thaler, and the young lady brought with her a handsome dowry, not 
only did the parents throw no obstacle in the way of their union, but 
the road was made smooth for them in every conceivable manner. 


The young couple were married, and Bunsen’s worldly fortune was 
made. 


** When my friends hear that I have given up my journey to India, and 
am married,” he wrote to his sister, “they may apprehend that all my 
undertakings are abandoned. But my journey to India was only to be a 
means to anend. . . . Even though it may sound presumptuous to declare 
that I think to attain that object without those means, that I hope to 
succeed in forming a clear view of the earliest life of the Oriental nations 
without crossing the line, yet do I make that declaration without misgiving.” 


Volumes of commentary could not better describe Bunsen’s charac- 
ter, and the real failure which underlay his ostensibly successful 
career, than those few tell-tale sentences penned by his own hand in 
utter unconsciousness of their pregnant meaning. 

After one or two flittings, the newly married pair discovered an 
apartment on the second floor of the Palazzo Caffarelli, on no less a 
site than the Capitol, of which Bunsen justly says, in one of the many 
letters addressed to his sister, that the prospect it affords has not its 
equal, if beauty and interest are taken jointly into consideration, in 
the whole world, and where he remained with his household gods 
and an ever-increasing family for the next two and twenty years. 
Thus at the age of twenty-six he found himself an adopted member 
of an influential English family, married to the companion of his 
choice, and one in every way worthy even of his rare parts, his 
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remarkable erudition, and his serious temperament; housed close to 
that “umbilical stone” from which the ancient Romans counted 
the distance to every part of their stupendous empire, and which 
was still in many important respects the navel of the universe ; 
surrounded by such friends, and sharing the converse of such exalted 
spirits as Brandis, Cornelius, Overbeck, Platner, and, last but not 
least, the studious and speculative Niebuhr, who combined with his 
modern diplomatic duties a philosophic survey of ancient days, and 
who was soon to afford Bunsen the most striking proof of his attach- 
ment and confidence. 

Bunsen had applied for a professorship at Berlin or Bonn,’ with 
permission to remain abroad for three years. The reply was, that 
under the “specified unusual conditions,” the Government could not 
avail itself of his services; and we cannot say that we think the 
Government was unreasonable in its refusal. But Niebuhr was 
exceedingly angry, and declared that if he had been minister he 
would have granted the request, without knowing anything more of 
Bunsen than was to be gathered from reading his letter. At the 
same moment, Brandis, who was Niebuhr’s official secretary, fell ill, 
and much desired, from reasons of health, to exchange his position 
for a professorship at home. This Niebuhr was influential enough 
to manage for him, and then offered Bunsen, of course with the 


consent of his superior at Berlin, the vacant post. Bunsen may not 
have known it, and certainly he tried hard to conceal from himself 
the fact; but he stood here at the parting of the ways. The choice 
of Hercules was before him: he had to select between the sacred 
and the profane loves. Let his own -words, penned at the time, 
stand as a recorded judgment on what was practically his decision : 


“T cannot,” he wrote, “ think of leaving Niebuhr if I am once engaged 
with him ; but, afterwards, I would on no consideration remain in the diplo- 
matic career, even though it should not be difficult for me after his departure 
from Rome to supply his place as Chargé d’Affaires, and perhaps even to 
become Minister Plenipotentiary, as Niebuhr now is after twenty years. 
I detest that course of life too much, and therefore only look upon it as a 
means of becoming independent. But in three years Niebuhr’s term will 
certainly be finished, and when the Concordat with the Pope is once 
settled, he will remain here no longer. You can well imagine that on 
many accounts this arrangement is most welcome to me: I now stand on firm 
ground. The warmest thanks of my heart to God for it! Towards Easter, 
probably, I shall enter on the position.” 


He ‘practically entered on it even sooner. In November 1817 we 
find him “despatching the business of the Legation in Brandis’s 
absence.” Shortly afterwards he was formally nominated secretary 
to the Legation, and for the next thirty-seven years he remained 
engaged in the “course of life he detested so much,” and in the 
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pursuit of which he attained to the highest honours it is capable 
of conferring. Yet at the very same time we find him thus 
writing : 


“T had a fixed object in my mind from a very early period of life, and 
became conscious of it eight years ago, since which time I have never 
ceased to regulate the employment of my time, and the line I was to 
keep in life, in accordance with this same object.” 


Niebuhr insisted that it was Bunsen’s duty to devote himself to 
public business, though rather in the Home than in the Foreign Depart- 
ment; and Bunsen replied that were Niebuhr made Minister of the 
Interior he should be more disposed to listen to this advice, adding : 


“Some leisure would still remain to me. ... But on the other hand, 

the commonplace life of public business is so pitiful, compared to a course 
of philological and literary labour, that were one not driven into the 
former by a connection or peculiar summons, a choice between the two 
would not be perplexing. So much seems to me clear, that if Niebuhr 
departs from Rome without the appointment as Minister of the Interior, 
I should get free from my present diplomatic post, and after spending a 
year in England (where I have so much to learn), I should, by lecturing at 
the university, prepare myself for becoming a professor.” 
These words were written on the 19th of June 1819. Niebuhr 
remained in Rome till 1824, and Bunsen remained behind and con- 
ducted the affairs of the Legation provisionally till 1827, when, far 
from either going to England, becoming a professor, or devoting him- 
self exclusively to a course of philological and literary labour, he 
himself became the Minister-Resident of the Court of Prussia to the 
Holy See. 

Thus do even the best and most conscientious men too often become 
the slaves of circumstance, when circumstance presents itself in the 
guise of worldly advantage and speaks with the lips of the great and 
the proudly placed; thus do they silence the still small voice of 
sacred individual vocation, and forget to exclaim, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” when the foul fiend displays before them all the king- 
doms of the world. We are not condemning Bunsen by any standard 
except his own. His was a soul of undoubted piety, and his tender- 
ness of conscience was exceptionally acute. Moreover, in the life of 
compromise he thus reluctantly accepted, he achieved some good, 
though for the most part his efforts, on the practical side, remained 
barren of result; and he never relinquished altogether his search for 
“God in History.” But he gave, he could give, but a divided mind 
to tasks which demand the whole mind; and while his diplomatic 
eareer, outwardly attended with lustre, was accompanied with number- 
less disappointments and humiliations, and finally with the sense that 
he had achieved little, through his official position, for the objects he 
ever had at heart, his works were vitiated by that imperfection which 
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by an inevitable law is laid as a curse on all those who, in despite 
of the loftiest and most infallible warning, consent to serve two 
masters. 

When Europe happily got rid of the First Bonaparte for the last 
time, Massimo d’Azeglio was a youth of seventeen, and accompanied 
his father to Rome, whither the marquis was sent on a diplomatic 
mission from Piedmont to the Pope, till such time as the Marquis 
San Saturnino should arrive at that city in the capacity of Minister 
from the Court of Turin. In spite of his tender years, he acted as 
“half secretary of the embassy and attaché.” This temporary official 
rank gave him at once the entrée to the best clerical and lay society 
in Rome; and he seems to have been the object of attention from 
such venerable persons as Cardinals Consalvi, Pacca, Somaglia, and 
De Gregorio, while at the same time he mixed on terms of intimacy 
with the Massimos, the Patrizis, the Torlonias, and the Piccolominis, 
and had the yet greater advantage of making the acquaintance of 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, Rauch, and others celebrated in the world of 
art, science, and letters. It was at this time that his taste for paint- 
ing began to display itself. He remained insensible to the charms of 
archeology, though they were thrust upon his notice by some of its 
foremost professors, and felt within himself that volcanic fire which, 
as he says in his Memoirs, is the sure forerunner of the persevering 
struggles of the soul with itself and the difficulties of art. But, as 
yet, aspiration did not engender efficient action, though under the 
tuition of one Don Ciccio da Capo, a Calabrian, he would splash him- 
self all over with paint, “even to the nape of his neck.” Dinner- 
parties, balls, routs, and fashionable society, which he was afterwards 
to hold in holy abhorrence, constituted his existence. This brief but 
sufficient experience of it, however, was terminated by the arrival of 
the Marquis San Saturnino, and Massimo was packed off to join a 
crack dragoon regiment, the “ Royal Piedmont,” to which, in con- 
sideration of his birth, he had just been gazetted. At the same time, 
his brother, who afterwards was well known as Father Taparelli, the 
director of the famous Ultramontane paper the Civilta Cattolica, 
was admitted into the Society of Jesus, Massimo being present at the 
ceremony, and being for a moment welcomed, by mistake, instead of 
his brother, as the distinguished novice of the occasion, by Father 
Panizzoni, the General of the Order. But a yet more serious 
opportunity was presented to him of advancing himself by embracing 
the priesthood. 


“Monsignor Morozzo, my great-uncle and godfather, proposed that I 
should enter the Ecclesiastical Academy, and follow the career of the 
Prelacy, under his patronage.... Had I accepted these overtures, I 
might, in the lapse of time, have been a Curdinal, and perhaps Pope! It 
was very wrong in me to refuse.” 
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But d’Azeglio never for one moment considered in which direction 
his worldly interests lay. He was extremely active, and singularly 
expert in gymnastics, fencing, swimming, and riding, and, to judge from 
a duel in which he exclaimed, “ Let us go out alone, that no one may 
disturb us!” was of a sufficiently dare-devil temperament to become 
an excellent soldier. Nevertheless he did not take kindly to the trade 
of arms ; one reason doubtless being, as he himself puts it, that it did 
not require much penetration to divine that for a long time to come, 
a military life, especially in the non-scientific corps, would be about as 
pleasant and exciting as that of a nunnery. For a time, however, he 
joined not only in the martial exercises but in the dissipated courses 
of his associates ; and he narrates a laughable story of his selling two 
of his “ancestors” in order that he might raise the wind for an 
expedition, along with some friends, to Milan, where there awaited 
them the ordinary seductions of city life. The escapade was always 
afterwards known in the family as “ Massimo’s journey with his 
ancestors.” The pictures were recovered some years later, and are 
now in the well-known collection of the present venerable Marquis 
d’Azeglio. 

In a word, he was rapidly “going to the bad”; an inclined 
plane from which he was suddenly rescued by the advice of an old 
tutor, named Bidone, of whom he afterwards always spoke with the 
warmest gratitude and affection, and by the force of a truly manly 
resolution. Within twenty-four hours the change was complete: 
cafés, billiard-rooms, theatres, taverns, male and female companions, 
all were abandoned. He rose before daybreak, and studied, read, and 
sketched without intermission till breakfast-time. An hour’s walk 
was intercalated between breakfast and dinner; but the rest of the 
hours were devoted to work. Everybody asked, ‘“‘ Where is Massimo ?” 
Desirous of learning to paint landscapes in oil, he applied to Cavaliere 
Bagetti, who had accompanied Napoleon in many of his campaigns 
in order to paint the great soldier’s battle-fields, and some of whose 
large water-colours are to be seen in the gallery of pictures of the 
Municipio at Turin. D’Azeglio speaks of him as a man of the world, 
full of talent and imagination ; and he at once set his pupil to copy 
two marine views in the gallery of the Marchese Cambiano. The 
young fellow was at length unearthed by his associates, who, finding 
him totally absorbed in his new occupation, voted him mad, and 
left him. 

But one of the Fine Arts did not suffice to feed all the hunger of 
his newly awakened energies. He had already, at fourteen years of 
age, written “ several cantos” of a poem called ‘ Rinier d’ Aspromonte,’ 
as though in anticipation of one of Garibaldi’s least fortunate exploits ; 
and now he composed a comedy, half a tragedy, and “ frantic odes ” 
about Italy. The subject of the tragedy was Dido. When he got 
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half-way through, he found his plot was absurd. “A hero who 
announces in the first scene what he is going to do in the last is an 
ambulant bore. So I sent Aineas, Dido, and the whole of them to 
the deuce.” Thus early, and in a domain only too favourable to self- 
love and self-flattery, do we see the d’Azeglio of manhood; one 
passionately fond of truth and candour, no matter how bitterly truth 
and candour might blight his own personal desires and predilections. 
The comedy was founded on an episode in the life of Frederick IL., 
and when it was finished the author went straight to the Teatro della 
Valle, still well known to all who are familiar with Rome, and asked 
for Vestri, a celebrated Italian actor who was more or less the founder 
of the present school of Italian acting. “ With great trepidation,” 
writes d’Azeglio, “I opened my case, and offered him my precious 
manuscript. He gave me a glance which, translated into language, 
seemed to signify, ‘ Poor baby, you must be completely born before you 
write comedies!’ and turned on his heel, leaving me alone, under 
pretext of some stage management.’ In many natures, and more 
especially natures of the artistic temperament, such summary, not to 
say brutal, treatment would long and perhaps lastingly have rankled. 
But d’Azeglio, with his usual manliness, acknowledged that the 
rebuke he received was just, at least in substance; and he dismisses 
it with the observation, “ Thus I did not become a writer of comedies.” 

D’Azeglio, like Bunsen, made the acquaintance in Rome, during 
his youth, of some of our countrywomen, but the result was very 
different in the two cases. D’Azeglio has recorded that he cannot 
describe the shame with which the then political state of Italy 
oppressed him. One day, an English girl casually mentioned to him 
his fatherland. “Have the Italians one, perchance?” he asked 
bitterly. She stared at him, and he did not explain what he meant. 
The cold bearing of our countrymen, the quiet, self-possessed pride 
written on their faces, all seemed invented, he thought, to mortify 
him. What he felt reminds us of what an Italian once said to us, to 
whom we had remarked, after listening to his invectives against the 
French, that we hoped the Italians loved the English better than 
apparently they loved the French. “No, we don’t,” he answered 
quickly. “The French pretend to fancy themselves our superiors, but 
they know they're not. You English affect not to be our superiors, 
but you know you are. And that makes you the far more offensive of 
the two.” The Emperor of Austria came to Rome whilst young 
Massimo was there—an incident which only caused him to observe 
that, sooner than witness the festivities in his honour, he would have 
hidden himself in the thickets of the virgin forest which stretches for 
several miles from the Lake of Albano, along the back of the 
Apennines. How different was this painful sentiment from the 
feeling of gratification aroused in the breast of Bunsen when first the 
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King of Bavaria, and then the Crown Prince of Prussia, visited the 
Eternal City, and conversed affably with the young secretary of Lega- 
tion in Niebuhr’s drawing-room, Bunsen’s wife looking on with joy and 
pride. D’Azeglio never married; but he lets us see plainly enough 
that love, the lord of all, did not overlook or spare him. Once, he 
says, he found the compensation of an affection which never failed 
him, and which was never influenced by any external circumstance ; 
but the impression left on the mind by his entries on this subject is 


that he regarded love as a hard and, in many respects, mischievous 
tutor. 


“T was obliged to work very hard,” is his confession, “before I could 
restore to my character the rectitude, sincerity, and purity I had received 
from nature. The sincerity, the genuineness, of my feelings have made 
me suffer so much, that I have certainly left by the way a considerable 
portion of vitality and health which I might have employed much better 
in the service of my country.” 


The moment had now come for d’Azeglio to decide whether he was 
to remain a soldier or become an artist. His determination to be the 
second was stated plainly to his parents; and though the astonish- 
ment and repugnance of the bulk of his noble relations was great, his 
father at length yielded consent to the young man’s plans, adding the 


warning that though he would not oppose his son, he would not assist 
him, and in permitting him to return to Rome—for the d’Azeglics 
had again migrated to their sub-Alpine home—should allow him no 
more than the one hundred and fifty francs, or £6, a month which he 
had enjoyed as pocket-money whilst under the paternal roof. 


“From having two or three horses and a servant, besides an orderly when 
I was with my regiment, I was bound to find myself minus horses and 
lodging, everything—a change for the worse. But I repeat, I would have 
gone at any cost: so I started.” 


We confess the young Italian, in spite of his considerable ignorance, 
his certain vein of levity, and his utter lack of any particular pre- 
tension to piety, shines in our eyes in brilliant contrast, as regards 
these incidents of his career, with the young German, notwithstanding 
the latter’s marvellous erudition, tremendous earnestness, and continual 
reference of his action to celestial guidance and sanction. Bunsen is 
never weary of protesting that he had one great object in life, which 
dawned upon him in his earliest years, and which he was resolved 
never to let go. All the same, he did let it go, when worldly fortune 
smiled upon him, and when it became a question of remaining a poor 
student and badly paid professor, or of accepting an avowedly distaste- 
ful, and by him despised, career, which brought him in contact with 
the great, and paved the way to honours and advancement. 
D’Azeglio makes no profession of sublime yocation, but when it comes 
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to the touch whether he shall be a brilliant soldier, 2 man of fashion, 
and an important person about courts, or a poor struggling artist, he 
decides without an instant’s hesitation for the latter career, and sticks 
to it unflinchingly. And are we making too broad an induction when 
we add that we seem here to be in possession of two types, the Italian 
and the German, the former of which, for all its many failings, at least 
easily divorces itself from the material and the worldly in the pursuit 
of great objects, and the latter of which, after making due allowance 
for its many virtues, is ineradicably wedded to the substantial, the 
comfortable, and what some people call the practical? We believe 
that those who know both races the best will be the least inclined to 
charge upon us a fanciful parallel and contrast. At any rate, 
d’Azeglio was as good as the word he had passed to himself; and 
Bunsen was not. On arriving at Rome, Massimo took good care not 
to call or leave his card on any of his former fashionable acquaint- 
ance; for he knew that their intimacy would not only distract him 
from his work, but lead him into expense he could not afford. 


“It was of the highest importance,” he writes, “to cut my coat according 
to my cloth. My monthly income barely amounted to five-and-twenty 
Roman scudi. About fifteen went for lodgings, board, and washing, the 
rent of a studio swallowed up six more; only two or three were left to pay 
for colours, models, clothes, and minor pleasures.” 


He studied from the nude, in an academy kept by a famous model 
known simply as Antonio, who on one occasion sold a silver fork and 
spoon, his sole remaining luxury, for one of his clients who was in 
distress, notwithstanding that this same “ Sor Antonio” had, in what the 
Italians call “a moment of vivacity,” killed his own brother. 
D’Azeglio was evidently as hard pressed as any of them for money, 
and had to purchase for himself some of the second-hand clothes 
belonging to the husband of his landlady, an old Milanese ballet-girl, 
and a pair of boots, which, being many sizes too large for him, caused 
much amusement, even among his artist friends, all of whom lived in the 
same pinched, self-denying way. In the summer, he accompanied a 
party of these to Castel Sant’ Elia, a glorious place not far from Nepi, 
and where they all knew their master, the Dutch Verstappen, had 
betaken himself, in order to paint from nature. None of them knew 
@Azeglio’s rank, which he had carefully concealed; but having 
writien to some friends in the north of Italy to send him some summer 
clothing, its arrival, addressed to ‘Marchese Massimo d’Azeglio, Nepi,” 
betrayed his secret. 

The parallel and contrast between these two men could be continued 
for nearly half a century more, but new facts would only indicate the 
same truth. We should see d’Azeglio, without effort or ambition, 
rousing Italy, and the public opinion of Italy, by his celebrated work, 
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“Gli Ultimi Casi di Romagna;” fighting gallantly, and sorely 
wounded at Vicenza in 1848, against the Austrians; suddenly sum- 
moned after Novara and the accession of Victor Emmanuel to be 
the head of the Piedmontese Cabinet; relinquishing office when he 
had done all for Italy that lay in his power ; refusing all honours and 
emoluments from the crown; selling his horses, of which he was 
passionately fond, or quitting office with the quiet joke, “ Once more 
I return to the infantry ;” and finally devoting himself afresh, as 
though he had never been the trusted adviser of princes, to his beloved 
art; in a word, one who, never pretending to be a great man, 
assuredly was one. On the other hand, we should see Bunsen yearly 
rising in worldly fortune, a minister, an ambassador, an ever-conspi- 
cuous figure, but ever lamenting the want of leisure for carrying out 
the literary and theological schemes with which he continued to be 
haunted, and which, though he kept vowing he would never relin- 
quish them, he practically abandoned in favour of society and public 
life; in a word, one who was always declaring that he would do great 
things, and never did them. Both men were admirable in their way ; 


but perhaps the one who made least fuss deserves to be longest 
remembered. 
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Mrs. Centlivre’s Plays. 





Mottire, whose remarkable fecundity in incident and situation is one 
of his distinguishing characteristics, has supplied the skeleton for more 
modern English plays than any other writer. Not only in the stock 
plays with which roving entrepreneurs regale the wondering audiences 
at country fairs is his influence to be traced, but also in the best 
works of the dramatists of the Restoration and their successors. His 
comedy is inexhaustible; it has touched almost every phase of the 
ludicrous in human existence; his satire is more pointed and telling 
than that of almost any other author, while his facility in reading the 
real character beneath the mask which every man wears is truly 
marvellous. It might be affirmed—not altogether without reason— 
that it would be impossible to conceive a comedy, some of whose 
spirit and incident had not already been traversed by the great French 
dramatist. His extraordinary versatility and brilliancy have therefore 
made him the ready prey of every aspiring dramatist, as well as the 
admiration of those who are justly held in esteem for their own efforts 
in comedy. Even Dryden himself did not scruple to adapt whole 
scenes from Moliére in his ‘ Amphitryon,’ and in page after page of 
Wycherly, Shadwell, Congreve, and other writers of comedy, his 
influence is to be clearly perceived. The author of ‘The Wonder’ 
did not escape the spell, and she acknowledges in the prefaces to 
some of her comedies great indebtedness to the court dramatist of 
Louis XIV. Notwithstanding this fact, however, there is still 
sufficient merit and enough of spontaneity observable in her pro- 
ductions to warrant some attention on the part of posterity. 

But little is known of the personal history of Mrs. Centlivre. If 
we are to believe the writer of a biographical record prefixed to the 
first collected edition of her works, she appears to have been a 
woman of extraordinary parts. This eulogist was one of her own sex, 
not a little piqued because “ neither the nobility nor commonalty of 
the year 1722 had spirit enough to erect in Westminster Abbey a 
monument justly due to the manes of the never to be forgotten Mrs. 
Centlivre, whose works are full of lively incidents, genteel language, 
and humorous descriptions of real life.” We might fairly yield to 
this author the tribute claimed for her, touching “lively incidents” 
and “humorous descriptions,” but her “ genteel language” gives us 
pause. Though comparatively pure, there is yet an occasional freedom 
of expression in her comedies which would not be regarded as the 
Queen’s English in these latter days, and which but too truly betrays 
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the state of society in the latter half of the seventeenth century. The 
prejudice which existed one hundred and fifty years ago against the 
intrusion of women into the domain of literature had much to do with 
the failure of many of Mrs. Centlivre’s plays. Forinstance, she was com- 
pelled to put a fictitious name to her comedy of‘ Love's Contrivance,’ for 
tear it should be condemned if known to be the work of a feminine hand ; 
whilst her play of ‘The Busy Body,’ which was openly acknowledged 
as her own handiwork, scarcely defrayed the expenses of the first night. 
Yet it was of this play that Sir Richard Steele observed in his ‘ Tatler’: 
“The plot and incidents of the play are laid with that subtlety and 
spirit which is peculiar to females of wit, and is very seldom well 
performed by those of the other sex, in whom craft in love is an act of 
invention, and not, as with women, the effect of nature and instinct.” 
It is this peculiar subtlety, combined with the most vivacious wit, 
which lends the greatest charm to the works of this writer. 

Mrs. Centlivre was the daughter of a Mr. Freeman, of Holbeach, in 
Lincolnshire, and was born in the year 1677. Her father died when 
she was three years of age, and her mother nine years later. The 
little orphan, even at this early stage of her existence, viz., twelve 
years of age, discovered remarkable mental energy and acuteness. 
Though left without a guide she speedily became distinguished, and 
we are assured that at seven years of age she wrote a very pretty 
song, which she adapted to a tune of her own composition. This 
tune afterwards became a most popular country dance. Having the 
instance of Lady Jane Grey and other examples of precocity before 
us, it scarcely requires the warmth exhibited by Mrs. Centlivre’s 
biographer to convince us of her ability and genius. Yet this apologist 
is almost amusing in her eagerness to set her idol before the public. 
She reminds that fickle jade that the ingenious Mr. Samuel Johnson, 
“in translating the Greek Theatre, was not ashamed to join his 
labours to those of one Mrs. Lenox.” She then adds, in language 
which should be most welcome to all asserters of the equality of the 
sexes in our own times: 


“This convinces me that not only that barbarous custom of denying 
women to have souls begins to be rejected as foolish and absurd, but also 
that bold assertion that female minds are not capable of producing literary 
works, equal even to those of Pope, now loses ground, and probably the 
next age may be taught by our pens that our geniuses have been hitherto 
cramped and smothered, but not extinguished, and that the sovereignty 
which the male part of the creation have, until now, usurped over us, is 
unreasonably arbitrary ; and further, that our natural abilities entitle us 
to a larger share, not only in literary decisions, but that, with the present 
directors, we are equally entitled to power both in Church and State.” 


Part of this language has been justified, but one portion of the pro- 
gramme still remains unfulfilled. As a rebuke to the lethargy which 
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prevails too much amongst the softer sex in the nineteenth century 
it may be added, that before Mrs. Centlivre attained her fifteenth 
year she was master, or rather mistress, of the Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
and French tongues; and all these languages were acquired under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty, and in the face of obstacles 
which to many persons would have appeared insuperable. 

The precociousness dislayed in her literary achievements was 
carried by this young orphan into her social relations. When barely 
fifteen years of age she was married to the nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox, who shortly afterwards died, and left her a widow at sixteen. 
In this state of widowhood she did not long remain, but espoused one 
Captain Carrol, who, however, was killed in a duel about a year and 
a half after his nuptials. It will thus be seen what a varied experi- 
ence she acquired before even her twentieth year, and when we 
remember also that before that period she completed a tragedy which 
was deemed of such importance that Mrs. Oldfield spoke the prologue 
to it—we shall have established sufficiently her claim to be regarded 
as a notable woman. When she had gained a secure position in the 
literary world, and about ten years after the period of her second 
widowhood, Mrs. Carrol married for a third time, and it is by the 
name of this third husband, a French gentleman, Mr. Centlivre, that 
she is now generally known. She died in the year 1722, after enjoy- 


ing a career both of fame and of profit as a dramatist. At one period 
she was honoured with the friendship of the royal family and many 
persons of distinction, of whom, at her death, she left mementoes to 
her husband. The latter did not long survive her, and both lie 
buried in the parish church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.* 

Macaulay, in very vigorous language—but language which is 
perfectly justifiable—has described the literature of the Restoration. 


“We have here,” he says, “ Belial, not as when he inspired Ovid and 
Ariosto, ‘ graceful and humane,’ but with the iron eye and cruel sneer of 
Mephistopheles. We find ourselves in a world, in which the ladies are 
like very profligate, impudent, and unfeeling men, and in which the men 
are too bad for any place but Pandemonium or Norfolk Island. We are 
surrounded by foreheads of bronze, hearts like the nether millstone, and 
tongues set on fire of hell.” 


Notwithstanding all this, however, the same writer has the candour 
to acknowledge that the worst scenes to be found in the works of these 
writers are not comparable with the licentious literature bequeathed to 
us by Greece and Rome. However distasteful it may be to the student, 
an acquaintance with the literature of the Restoration is as necessary 
to the understanding of that epoch, as is the study of Shakspeare, 
Spenser, and other luminaries, to the glorious age of Elizabeth. 


* Mr. Pearson, who is already favourably known for his reprints of old 
dramatists, has published an excellent edition of Mrs. Centlivre’s works. 
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While we cannot be the apologists for the indecency of Wycherly, 
Congreve, Etherege, and their contemporaries, who have not the same 
excuse which could be advanced for the ‘ Satires’ of Juvenal and the 
‘ Discourses’ of Plato, we are perforce obliged to take into account their 
works in estimating the value of the literature of the Restoration. It 
was but natural that, living in the same epoch as the writers to whom 
we have referred, Mrs. Centlivre should have been tinged with their 
spirit. But though possessing less genius, a higher tribute as affecting 
morality must be paid to her than we can associate with them. In the 
pages of Wycherly, for instance, what disgusts us most is not so 
much the recurrence of indecent scenes, and the constant flow of 
immoral, or, at the least, suggestive discourse, as the triumph of vice 
over virtue. Especial pains are taken to make the exponents of the 
latter ridiculous, according to the taste and practice of the time. In 
Mrs. Centlivre, on the other hand, we rarely behold such a result. 
Occasionally she offends us by depicting incidents too common with 
the rest of the contemporary dramatists; but the sense of propriety 
is by no means outraged in the same degree. Vice is seldom 
victorious, though vicious men are made to appear in too attractive 
colours; and while she leads to the verge of a moral precipice much 
too frequently, she rarely plunges her characters over. With the 
measure of success she is able to achieve, she at any rate endeavours 
to give true pictures of life and manners. She cannot get rid of the 
influences amidst which she lives, and is to a certain extent moulded 
by them; other writers, on the contrary, revel in the licentious 
period in which they were cast, and glory in ite shame. 

In a preface to her comedy of ‘ Love’s Contrivance,’ Mrs. Centlivre 
enters upon a disputation with the critics of the day as to the canons 
of the dramatic art, and unfolds her own views thereupon. She 
complains that the critics cavil most about decorums, and cry up 
Aristotle’s rules as the most essential part of the play. This referred 
to the rigid method which existed for regarding the unity of time, 
place, and action, which she had frequently set aside, and she claimed 
that the most successful pieces of her time had disregarded this unity. 
If the drama were intended only for contemporary representation, 
there would be wisdom in her objections ; but it is intended not only 
for subsequent representation, but continuous reading by students 
and men of letters of after-generations. It may be true that certain 
writers experience greater freedom in writing, and gain a fuller ex- 
pression to their fancy, by abandoning the cardinal rules of the dramatic 
art, but this, none the less, does not abrogate these rules, or make 
their observance a matter of little or no moment. A writer who can 
combine a strict adherence to them with the greatest power of 
imagination, as Shakspeare, will always ensure the firmest hold upon 
mankind. In this respect, as in others, we witness the superiority of 
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the plays of the ancients, which, so far from passing away, are 
immortal. One meritorious feature, however, Mrs. Centlivre \. 
and it is this. The story of each separate play is kept well in hand, 

so that the reader, as in a novel, finds his task easy of accomplish 
ment. The narrative moves naturally, as a rule, and we are not 
distressed by cross incidents, and harkings back to the thread of the 
subject. Her style, also, if somewhat bald, is clear and forcible, rarely 
impassioned, but now and then it rises into a graceful flight of fancy 
which would be more noticeable had the author the power of sustain- 
ing it. But it may be interesting now to glance at her plays some- 
what more in detail. 

The tragedy of ‘The Perjured Husband,’ which was the first of 
Mrs. Centlivre’s dramatic works, was, as we have seen, written before 
she attained her twentieth year. While to a certain extent suggestive, 
it is not absolutely indecent, and is indeed pure compared with the 
comedies of Wycherley and Congreve. It is sprightly in language, 
but contains no noteworthy passages such as we are accustomed to 
meet with in the old dramatists. Its greatest fault, however, is its 
inconsequence, for though the unfortunate loves of Count Bassino 
and Aurelia are traced with a considerable amount of vigour and 
tolerable consecutiveness, other episodes are introduced which have 
nothing whatever to do with the burden of the plot. That especially 
of the amour of Lady Pizalta and the Frenchman Ludovico is not 
required by the exigencies of the tragedy, and in truth is a blot upon 
the whole work. It is the only objectionable portion of the tragedy. 
Aurelia’s speech on discovering what she considers the treachery of 
Bassino (who is already married to Placentia) is perhaps the most 
noticeable piece of impassioned writing in this once popular drama : 

“ Aur, Curs’d, curs’d dissembling men! Their flattering tongues 

Can feign a passion that will look like love, 

Till, by degrees they get us in their power; 

Then with bold impudence they draw the vizor, 

And show the cheat that mocks our credulous hopes. 

Faithless Bassino, 

How oft you swore your love could ne’er expire; 

How oft you swore one smile of mine had charms 

Even above the glories of a crown. 

Those were the oaths I fondly did believe; 

Those words convey’d a poison to my heart, 

And even now I feel its mighty force: 

My head turns giddy, and my trembling knees 

Betray their sinking burden— 

Alas! I faint—I die—” 
The dénouement in the fifth act has the merit of being totally 
unexpected by the reader, and is well provoked. The constant wife 
assassinates her rival, and is herself slain while in disguise by her 
husband, who in turn falls by the hand of Alonzo, the lover of Aurelia. 
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Altogether, the tragedy is a clever piece of writing for one yet in her 
teens. Its moral is admirably conveyed in its closing lines, put into 
the mouth of Bassino’s friend Armando : 


“Arm. The gods are just in all their punishments; 
And by this single act we plainly see 
That vengeance always treads on perjury ; 
And, tho’ sometimes no bolts be at us hurled 
Whilst we enjoy the pleasures of this world ; 
Yet a day awaits, a day of general doom, 
When guilty souls must to an audit come: 
Then that we may not tremble, blush or fear, 
Let our desires be just, our lives unsullied here.” 


We are thrown more thoroughly into the atmosphere of the drama 
of the Restoration when we come to ‘The Beau’s Duel,’ which is 
founded upon the idea more brilliantly developed by Sheridan and 
others, of a coward compelled to assume the airs of a fighting man, 
but whose courage oozes out at his fingers’ ends when he is called 
upon to put it to the test. Nevertheless, Mrs. Centlivre has written 
a most interesting play, and one studded with many jewels of wit. 
The time and the manners in which the author lived are graphically 
depicted, and in the character of Sir William Mode we have the foolish 
fop of the day—too old for the exercise of reason, but not too old for 
gallantry. From a remark Sir William lets fall, trial at the Middlesex 
Sessions appears to have inspired quite as wholesome a dread amongst 
the aristocracy of his day as it does amongst the rougher classes of 
the present. Dreading lest he should commit some act to bring him 
within the pale of the law, Sir William would yet have run the risk 
if he could have been tried by his peers, but he adds, “to be tried by 
a Middlesex jury is the devil.” Occasionally a moral lesson is incul- 
cated in the course of the dialogue, and in an energetic protest against 
the height which fashion had attained at the close of the seventeenth 


century and the beginning of the eighteenth, the following lines are 
spoken by Mrs. Plotwell : 


“I say that mankind were not made for foppery and pride, but to do 
good in their generation. Prythee, show me one text of Scripture for the 
fashions, or where jewels are commanded, or what holy matron had ever a 


valet to dress em, as they say the French ladies have. Oh monstrous 
fashion !” 


The satire of this comedy is excellent, although the play has not 
attained the popularity which has been preserved by others associated 
with the name of its author. At this day the points would fail (or 
at least very largely so) in touching the public, and for that reason 
it can only be read as an instance of Mrs. Centlivre’s powers of com- 
position and instruction. Colonel Manly, the hero, and Clarinda, 
the heroine of the piece, redeem it from worthlessness so far as the 
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characters are concerned. The former, especially, is well and boldly 
drawn, and he remains an abiding picture upon the imagination of 
the bluff and honest soldier, to whom honour is dearer than life. The 
rest of the dramatis persone, though fairly enough presented, are 
altogether of a lower type, and fail as characters to excite any feeling 
in us beyond one of ephemeral interest in their eccentricities. 

For the plot of ‘ The Stolen Heiress,’ Mrs. Centlivre was indebted 
to an old Spanish novel, but as we admit no kind of indebtedness to 
the English author for her comedy, we need not trace the close con- 
nection between the two. It is a story of loves and disguises, and 
plotting and counter-plotting are considerably rife. Of course all 
ends happily after an exhibition of some ingenuity on the part of the 
author, who first places her characters in jeopardy, for the purpose of 
afterwards extricating them from their difficulties. The writing is 
on a level with most of the author’s works; but the comedy itself 
affords us nothing to linger over, and we may therefore cheerfully 
dismiss it to the limbo of forgotten plays. The vice of gambling, 
which was very prevalent in Mrs. Centlivre’s day, has afforded her 
much scope for the exercise of her nimble wit, and accordingly we 
find that her two comedies of ‘The Gamester,’ and the ‘ Basset 
Table, are eminently readable. It also appears to us that with some 
pruning they might be made excellent comedies for the stage. There 
is abundance of action, and a good sprinkling of intrigue, while the 
humour of these pieces is freer and fuller than that exhibited in other 
plays from the same hand. Massinger supplied the principal incident 
in‘ The Gamester,’ viz., the giving of a picture by Angelica to her 
lover Valere, the hero and the gamester, with stringent instructions not 
to lose it, on pain of forfeiting her hand. He loses it at the gambling- 
table, however, but the winner is Angelica in disguise, and after much 
tribulation—as the manner of these comedy-pieces is—it is restored 
to him ; he is cured of his vice for play, and is happily united to his 
affianced. False morality receives severe castigation. “You may 
cheat widows,” says one of the characters, “orphans, and tradesmen 
without a blush—but a debt of honour, sir, must be paid.” The moral 
of the play is obvious, and stated by Valere: 


“He that flies virtue still to follow vice, 
Tis fit, like me, he lose his paradise.” 


‘The Basset Table’ is a comedy of a superior order. Besides the 
object for which it is written—to depict the allurements of gambling 
and the wretchedness which follows—we have a distinct anticipation 
of the modern ‘ Blue Stocking’ in Valeria, a philosophical girl, who 
also appears to bean early supporter of the objectionable practices of 
the vivisectionists. There is, moreover, an anticipation of exclusive 
colleges for women. The following scene between Valeria, her 
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cousin Lady Reveller, and the maid Alpiew, contains references to 
all these questions, and is one of the best in the comedy : 


“ Val. Oh, dear cousin, don’t stop me! I shall lose the finest insect for 
dissection, a huge flesh fly, which Mr. Lively sent me just now, and opening 
the box to try the experiment, away it flew. 

Lady. Iam glad the poor fly escaped; will you never be weary of these 
whimsies ? 

Val. Whimsies! Natural philosophy a whimsy! Oh the unlearned 
world! 

Lady. Ridiculous learning ! 

Alp. Ridiculous, indeed, for women; philosophy suits our sex as jack- 
boots would do. 

Val. Custom would bring them as much in fashion as furbelows, and 
practice would make us as valiant as e’er a hero of them all. The resolution 
is in the mind; nothing can enslave that. 

Lady. My stars! this girl will be mad, that’s certain. 

Val. Mad! So Nero banished philosophers from Rome, and the first dis- 
coverer of the antipodes was condemned for a heretic. 

Lady. In my conscience, Alpiew, this pretty creature’s spoiled. Well, 
cousin, might I advise: You should bestow your fortune in founding a college 
for the study of philosophy, where none but women should be admitted ; and to 
immortalise your name, they should be called Valerians. Ha! ha! ha! 

Val. What you make a jest of I’d execute, were fortune in my power. 

Alp. All men would not be excluded; the handsome ensign, madam. 

Lady. In love! nay, there’s no philosophy against love. Solon for that. 

Val. Pshaw! no more of this trifling subject. Cousin, will you believe 
there’s anything without galls? 

Lady. I am satisfied I have one when I lose at play or see a lady 
addressed when I am by; and ’tis equal to me whether the rest of the 
creation have or not. 

Val. Well, but Pll convince you then; I have dissected my dove, and 
positively I think the vulgar notion true, for I could find none. 

Lady. O barbarous! killed your pretty dove ? [Starting. 

Val. Killed it! Why, what did you imagine I bred it up for? Can 
animals, insects, or reptiles, be put to a nobler use than to improve our 
knowledge ? Cousin, Pll give you this jewel for your Italian greyhound. 

Lady. What, to cut to pieces? oh, horrid! He had need be a soldier that 
ventures on you; for my part, I should dream of nothing but incision, 
dissection, and amputation, and always fancy the knife at my throat. 


Enter Servant. 
Serv. Madam, here’s Sir Richard and a—— 


Val. A—what? Is it an accident, a substance, a material being, or a being 
of reason P 

Serv. I don’t know what you call a material being; it is a man. 

Val. Pshaw, a man, that’s nothing. 


Lady. She'll prove by-and-by, out of Descartes, that we are all 
machines.” 


There are other sparkling scenes in this comedy which lift it above 
the average in merit ; and there is much cunning in the stratagems 
- employed to wean Lady Reveller, one of the principal characters, 
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from the vice of gaming, and to procure her marriage to Lord Worthy, 
a hater of the basset-table. ‘Love at a Venture’ is altogether a 
more commonplace comedy, both as regards its incidents and its 
characters. In fact, the latter lack that individuality which distin- 
guishes the dramatis persone in other of the author’s works. The 
style, too, is prosy, and is unrelieved by flashes of wit perceptible 
elsewhere, as we have already observed. In this play Mrs. Centlivre 
has touched her lowest. The love passages in it belong to the Rosa 
Matilda school of novels, and are utterly lacking in grace and dignity. 
We have the jessamine and rose sweets of the lips, essence from the 
throne of Jove, the loadstars of the eyes, and all the other parapher- 
nalia which second-rate writers borrow from the greater poets, but 
are unable to use with effect. Everything is strained, and an absence 
of sincerity is perceived in almost all the characters, male and female 
alike. 

The comedy of ‘ Love’s Contrivance’ does not really merit the title 
of an original play, for the truth is that, with the exception of the title, 
the author has supplied very little towards the conception of the piece : 
it is simply Moliére’s ‘ Le Médecin Malgré Lui’ in an English dress. 
Body, bones and blood, are alike the property of the Frenchman, and 
Mrs. Centlivre has but supplied the dress for the characters. She 
herself confesses that she has adapted several scenes from Moliére, 
but that admission by no means exhausts her obligation to him, for 
the entire spirit of the two comedies is the same. To endorse our 
previously-expressed assertion as to the manner in which the dramatists 
of the Restoration and their successors crossed the Channel for their 
inspiration, we will give two brief extracts from Mrs. Centlivre and 
Moliére respectively, premising that even Fielding himself has 
followed a scene from ‘Le Médecin Malgré Lui’ quite as literally. 
In the second scene of the first act of ‘ Love’s Contrivance’ we have 
the following : 


“ Enter Octavio, with his sword, and slaps Martin over his shoulders. 


Oct. How now! What insolence is this? Are you not ashamed to beat 
awoman? Ha! 
Wife. May be I have a mind to be beaten; what’s that to you? 
[Coming wp to him. 
Oct. Nay, if you have a mind to it, with all my heart. 
[Putting up his sword. 
Wife. Pray, why do you trouble yourself ? 
Oct. Good woman, be patient! I have done. 
Wife. Is it your business ? 
Oct. No, truly. 
Wife. Go! You are an impertinent fellow. 
Oct. I shall not speak one word more, but heartily wish he had drubbed 
her ten times as much. [ Aside. 
Wife. Suppose I am pleased he should beat me, what’s that to you? 
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Oct. [Nods only]. 

Wife. You are a fool to trouble yourself with other folks’ business. 

Oct. [Nods again, then turns to Martin]. Friend, I am sorry T disturbed 
your diversion, but hope you know how to begin again. 

Mart. May be I do, may be I do not; what’s that to you whether I do 
or no? 

Oct. That’s true, as you say, neither do I care. 

Mart. If I have a mind to beat her, I will beat her, and if I have not a 
mind I won't. 

Oct. With all my heart. 

Mart. She’s my wife, not yours. 

Oct. Thank heaven. 

Mart. You have nothing to do with me, nor do I want your help. 

Oct. Nor shall I trouble myself to give it you. Ha!” 


So much for the English version, which Mrs. Centlivre does not 
consider has suffered by translation, but rather the reverse. Now for 
Molitre. The second scene of the first act of ‘Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui’ (as translated by M. Van Laun) runs thus ;—Martine on this 
occasion being the wife :— 


“ Enter M. Robert, Sganarelle, Martine. 


M. Rob. Hulloa, hulloa, hulloa! Fie! What is this? what a disgraceful 
thing! Plague take the scamp to beat his wife so ! 

Mart. [Her arms akimbo, speaks to M. Robert, and makes him draw back ; 
at last she gives him a slap on the face.| And I like him to beat me, I do. 

M. Rob. If that is the case, I consent with all my heart. 

Mart. What are you interfering with ? 

M. Rob. I am wrong. 

Mart. Is it any of your business ? 

M. Rob. You are right. 

Mart. Just look at this jackanapes, who wishes to hinder husbands from 
beating their wives P 

M. Rob. I apologise. 

Mart. What have you to say to it ? 

M. Rob. Nothing. 

Mart. Is it for you to poke your nose into it? 

M. Rob. No. 

Mart. Mind your own business, 

M. Rob. I shall not say another word. 

Mart. It pleases me to be beaten. 

M. Rob. Agreed. 

Mart. It does not hurt you. 

M. Rob. That is true. 

Mart. And you are an ass to interfere with what does not concern you. 

M. Rob. Neighbour, I ask your pardon with all my heart. Go on, thrash 
and beat your wife as much as you like; I shall help you if you wish it. 
| He goes towards Sganarelle, who also speaks to him, makes him draw back, 
beats him with the stick he has been using, and puts him to flight. | 

Sgan. I do not wish it. 

M. Rob. Ah! that is a different thing. 

Sgan. I will beat her if I like, and I will not beat her if I do not like. 

M. Rob. Very good. 
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Sgan. She is my wife and not yours. 

M. Rob. Undoubtedly. 

Sgan. It is not for you to order me about. 

M. Rob. Just so. 

Sgan. I do not want your help. 

M. Rob. Exactly so. 

Sgan. And it is like your impertinence to meddle with other people’s 
business. Remember that Cicero says that between the tree and the finger 
you should not put the bark.” 


From all which it will be seen that Moliere has much more humour 
in his scene, notwithstanding that he makes Sganarelle quote a popular 
proverb wrongly, as M. Van Laun points out, and place it in the 
mouth of Cicero. The question as to what constitutes plagiarism is a 
very curious one. If any author of the present day were discovered 
“lifting” another's goods in the manner here depicted, it would go 
hard with him at the hands of the critics. We have witnessed more 
than one literary squabble during the present generation upon matters 
of plagiarism much less heinous than the case just extracted from Mrs. 
Centlivre. Yet such wholesale adaptation and translation was a 
matter of common occurrence in her day; and it would be almost 
impossible to point to one brilliant comedy of this period by an 
English writer, and affirm with certainty that either in its conception 
or its language it was perfectly original. A character in the play 
from which we have been quoting is made to parody, or rather an- 
ticipate, a well-known line in Pope, by asserting that “ Women have 
no conscience at all.” Neither the men nor the women of the 
Restoration period, appear to have had much conscience, either in 
morals or letters. Apart from its plagiarisms, ‘ Love’s Contrivance’ 
is interesting enough, and displays much ingenuity in its love in- 
trigues, and the usual generalship in giving the right couples to 
each other at the end of the diversion. 

‘The Busy Body’ introduces us to a character almost as ancient 
as all comedy, viz., Marplot, whose peculiarities are embodied in the 
title of the piece. It is his business to interfere in all other people’s 
concerns, and, when they are proceeding merrily, to bring everything 
to disaster. Instead of there being nothing he touches that he does 
not adorn, there is nothing he touches that he does not bungle. 
He is the original prototype of Paul Pry. Marplot, though ex- 
ceedingly silly and meddlesome, is a coward withal, and roars lustily 
whenever his skin is in danger, which is a chronic sort of predica- 
ment with him. He does not interfere out of absolute ill-nature, but 
he contrives on every occasion of his appearance to bring mischief 
and confusion in his train. To see business going forward and not be 
au fait in it he' regards as the direst calamity that could overtake 
him ; and in the pursuit of this knowledge he is kicked and cuffed 


about from pillar to post most unmercifully. The same character 
VOL, LI. s 
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reappears in the succeeding play, ‘ Marplot in Lisbon,’ but his nature 
is apparently immutable, as he does but transfer the kicks of London 
to Portugal. There is undoubted humour in these two comedies, and 
humour of a genial and healthful type. Marplot’s ridiculous secret 
plottings and eaves-droppings are pursued in the second piece with 
all the ardour and assiduity which have on so many previous occasions 
endangered his life. He can no more change his nature than the 
Ethiopian can change his skin or the leopard his spots. As he him- 
self is made to remark : 


“The mind you know is never satisfied. 
Were all the joys that Nature could bestow 
Within my power to taste, I’d rather know 
What every man endeavours still to hide; 
And having that would care for naught beside.” 


On a lower level than most of the author's works, and yet not 
destitute of the scintillations of genius is ‘The Platonic Lady,’ 
This comedy is rendered offensive by the passages delineating the 
career of one Mrs. Dowdy, a Somersetshire widow, who has come 
up to town to learn breeding. Without being indecent there are 
several scenes which are essentially vulgar, and in spite of the 
ingenuity with which one portion of the plot is unravelled, there is 
little to warrant the preservation of the play from much that has 
suffered extinction since the period in which it was written. 

Mrs. Centlivre does not appear to have been able to dissociate 
herself from all interest in the politics of the time. When she wrote 
‘The Perplexed Lovers, the star of the Duke of Marlborough was 
just at its zenith. Accordingly she had an epilogue written for 
this play in which the Duke’s virtues and services were to be fully 
set forth. The celebrated Mrs. Oldfield was to have spoken the 
epilogue, but letters were sent to her warning her not to stand the 
ordeal, as a powerful party was forming against the piece, which 
designed to show its anger in public. The play had been produced 
without an epilogue on the first night, and so strong was the feeling 
at that time in favour of epilogues that, although the comedy was 
warmly cheered upon its conclusion, the audience hissed its writer 
vigorously for not producing the usual tail-piece. To remedy this, 
the epilogue against which Mrs. Oldfield was warned had been 
written, but to the disgust of Mrs. Centlivre it was not spoken. In 
self-justification the author wrote a preface to her play subsequently, 
in which she combated the notion that she intended to palm off upon 
the public a notorious Whiggish epilogue. 


“The sinking of my play,” she wrote, “cut me not half so deep as the 
notion I had that there could be people of this nation so ungrateful as not 
to allow a single compliment to a man that has done such wonders for it. 
Iam not prompted by any private sinister end, having never been obliged to 
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the Duke of Marlborough, otherwise than as I shared in common with my 
country; as lam an Englishwoman I think myself obliged to acknowledge 
my obligation to his Grace for the many glorious conquests he has attained, 


and the many hazards he has run, to establish us a nation free from the 
insults of a foreign power.” 


And then she reveals in ungrammatical language her detestation 
of Rome and its policy : 


“T know not what they call Whigs, or how they distinguish between 
them and Tories ”—this is pardonable, seeing that both have changed their 
coats so often—“ but if the desire to see my country secured from the Romish 
yoke, and flourish by a firm, lasting, honourable peace, to the glory of the 


best of queens, who deservedly holds the balance of all Europe, be a Whig, 
then I am one, else not.” 


She was known, notwithstanding, to be a tolerably warm political 
partisan. The play itself came from a Spanish source, whence, 
together with Moliére, Mrs. Centlivre appears to have drawn nearly 
all her dramatic ideas. In justice to the author it must be owned 
that the epilogue respecting which so much excitement was created, 
does not at all bear the popular interpretation put upon it. 

Nicholas Rowe, the poet-laureate, was a friend of Mrs. Centlivre, 
and not only wrote for her the epilogue to her ‘Cruel Gift,’ but 
assisted in the composition of the tragedy itself. Dignity and force 
are not characteristics of the writer under review, but this drama has 
passages warranting both epithets. Rowe's bombastic style is now 
and again apparent, but occasionally we meet with scenes of a high 
and meritorious character. The plot, though in all likelihood not 
original, is entertaining and striking. The King of Lombardy has a 
daughter, the Princess Leonora, in love with, and privately married 
to, Lorenzo, the King’s general. Lorenzo is a hero of the noblest 
type, foremost in fight, and of a large and generous disposition. Like 
most persons of this stamp, he does not escape having a bitter enemy 
at court in the person of Antenor, prime minister of state. Be- 
coming possessed, by unworthy means, of the knowledge of secret 
interviews between Lorenzo and Leonora, Antenor betrays them to 
the King, who at first disbelieves him. Antenor requests to be put 
to the proof, and conveys the King by nightfall to a place within a 
private grotto, where he is an unseen witness of a loving interview 
between the unsuspected and unsuspecting husband and wife. Dis- 
tracted with rage, the King orders his guards to arrest Lorenzo and 
convey him to the dungeons. The general is so popular that the 
guards are thunderstruck, but they are unable to refuse the distasteful 
mission, and Lorenzo is conveyed to prison. In a powerful scene 
subsequently with the King, the Princess confesses that she is married 
to Lorenzo, which only confirms the monarch in his purposes of 
diabolical revenge. lLearchus, the keeper of the royal fort, plans the 
82 
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escape of Lorenzo, together with Cardono, the lieutenant-general of 
the latter. 

The attempted escape fails; Antenor persuades the King that his 
own life is in danger so long as that of Lorenzo is spared, and the 
sovereign gives orders for the speedy execution of Lorenzo and all who 
were implicated in the plot. A messenger is sent to the princess, 
bearing in a cup the supposed heart of her husband, when she assays 
to kill herself, but is prevented. Lorenzo having left a packet behind 
him for the King, this packet an old hermit delivers, at the same time 
unfolding his own chequered history. The hermit proves to be the 
King’s uncle, the Duke of Milan, who has wandered abroad in disguise 
for twenty years, and his son is revealed as Lorenzo, the general of 
Lombardy, upon whom the King has just ordered to be wreaked his 
summary vengeance. The King is accordingly driven into the wildest 
sorrow and despair at what he has done under the influence of the 
traitor Antenor. But Learchus, who had been commissioned to 
execute Lorenzo, advances and pleads that for once, and once only, 
has he been guilty of a breach of duty. He has spared Lorenzo in 
the full conviction of his innocence. The general appears, and with 
this the hatred of the two rival houses in Lombardy ends. In an 
émeute which occurs in the city, Antenor, the ambitious and villanous 
minister, is slain, whereupon the King enforces the moral of his wretched 
career : 


“Be warned by his unhappy fate, 
What dangers on the doubling statesman wait! 
Had he preferred his king’s and country’s good 
This public vengeance had not sought his blood; 
But while the secret paths of guilt he treads, 
Where lust of power, revenge, or envy leads; 
While to ambition’s lawless height he flies, 
Hated he lives, and unlamented dies.” 


Mrs. Centlivre was in all probability indebted to Rowe for the 
manipulation of the plot and the construction of this tragedy, as it 
bears a strong family resemblance to the tragedies of his own with 
which we are familiar, and has little in common with the remaining 
works of his female collaborateur. There is a stiffness or setness in 
the speeches similar to what is found in the ‘Fair Penitent’ and 
‘Jane Shore,’ and a lack of the ease and freedom of movement per- 
ceptible in numberless scenes of the plays proceeding wholly from 
Mrs. Centlivre’s own pen. 

Beyond all doubt the best of this writer's works are ‘ The Wonder, 
the ‘ Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ and ‘ The Artifice.’ The first of these 
has always been associated with her name, and the popular judgment 
in this case has not been mistaken. The comedy has held its own 
upon the stage since its first production at Drury Lane down to our 
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own day, when it is occasionally produced in London, but more 
frequently still in the provinces. It has all the elements of a popular 
comedy—a plot well conceived and not too speedily manifested ; 
characters in whom an audience can become interested, and a spirited 
dialogue. The scene is laid in Portugal. Don Lopez, a grandee, 
has a son named Felix, in love with one Violante, designed by her 
father, Don Pedro, for a nun. It is upon this lady that the whole 
point of the comedy turns, the second part of the title being ‘A Woman 
Keeps a Secret.’ Donna Isabella, sister to Felix, is destined for her 
father in marriage to a Dutch gentleman. Liking not this settlement 
of her affairs she escapes from her father’s house by jumping from 
the window. Being caught by Colonel Britton, an Englishman, at her 
request he conveys her to her friend Donna Violante, with whom she 
takes refuge. The colonel discovers the name of Violante from a 
servant, and calls next day, when her lover Felix is present. He 
taps at the window and whispers her name, whereupon the lover Felix 
is thrown into the most violent passion of jealousy, especially as 
Violante has sworn not to reveal the secret of her friend Isabella’s 
presence to anybody. Believing Violante unfaithful to him, he 
accordingly flings from her in a rage, but after much trouble a 
reconciliation is effected. ‘The plot thickens, and mysteries succeed 
each other fast and free. We are carried through several acts of 
plotting and counterplotting, but eventually all is explained: the 
wonder is dissolved, and the woman who has kept a secret is absolved 
from her vow. ‘The lovers find their own respectively, and a double 
marriage concludes the recital of their difficulties. The comedy is 
full of interest from first to last, and one can well understand its 
popularity. Mrs. Centlivre has not a superabundance of excellent 
sayings, but a description of the English, given by Felix in answer 
to his father, Don Lopez, is worthy of quotation. 


“The English are by nature what the ancient Romans were by discipline, 
courageous, bold, hardy, and in love with liberty. Liberty is the idol of 
the English, under whose banner all the nation lists; give but the word 


for liberty, and straight more armed legions will appear than France and 
Philip keep in constant pay.” 


Nor are witty and clever sayings wanting: “A good assurance is @ 
chamber-maid’s coat of arms, and lying and contriving the supporters.” 
“Quarrels spring up like mushrooms, in a minute.” ‘“ Woman is 
the greatest sovereign power in the world.” 

In ‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ the story is less hackneyed, though 
withal more improbable and grotesque. A rich man dies, having left 
his daughter, Ann Lovely, a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. She 
is to forfeit this sum if she marries without the consent of her 
guardians, of whom there are four. In order to provide effectually 
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against his daughter’s marrying, old Lovely had chosen for her four 
guardians, as opposite to each other as the four elements ; each had his 
quarterly rule, and three months in the year she was obliged to be 
subject to each of their humours. One was Sir Philip Modelove, an 
old beau, another Mr. Periwinkle, a kind of silly virtuoso, a third Mr. 
Tradelove, a broker on ‘Change, and the fourth Mr. Obadiah Prim, 
a Quaker, who is made to appear in the worst light of all, as a canting, 
knavish hypocrite, it being the fashion thus to regard many excellent 
men of the body of whom he was supposed to be typical at that 
period. Hundreds of suitors had been beaten off the track of the 
lovely heiress in consequence of the insuperable difficulty of obtaining 
the consent of four guardians so differently constituted ; but at length 
Colonel Fainwell appeared. He laid his plans with judgment and 
determination, and it must be confessed there is much ingenuity in 
them. To the fop he went as the latest French exquisite just from 
Paris, and won his consent to the match in a quarter of an hour. 
With Periwinkle, the collector of remarkable curiosities from all parts 
of the world, the task was not so easy. The Colonel entertained the 
greedy collector with an account of what he had seen, and also what 
he had brought from abroad; but a better idea of these wonders will 
best be gathered by an extract from their conversation : 


“ Periwinkle. Pray, sir, have you never a crocodile ? 

Colonel. Humph! the boatswain brought one with design to show it, 
but touching at Rotterdam, and hearing it was no rarity in England, he 
sold it to a Dutch poet. 

Sackbut. The devil’s in that nation ; it rivals us in everything. 

Per. I should have been very glad to have seen a living crocodile. 

Col. My genius led me to things more worthy of your regard. Sir, I 
have seen the utmost limits of this globular world; I have seen the sun 
rise and set; know in what degree of heat he is at noon, to the breadth of 
a hair, and what quantity of combustibles he burns in a day, how much it 
turns to ashes, and how much to cinders. 

Per. To cinders! You amaze me, sir; I never heard that the sun con- 
sumed anything. Descartes tells us 

Col. Descartes, with the rest of his brethren, both ancient and modern, 
knew nothing of the matter. I tell you, sir, that nature admits an annual 
decay, though imperceptible to vulgar eyes. Sometimes his rays destroy 
below, sometimes above. You have heard of blazing comets, I suppose ? 

Per. Yes, yes, [remember to have seen one, and our astrologers tell us of 
another that shall happen very quickly. 

Col. Those comets are little islands bordering on the sun, which at 
certain times are set on fire by that luminous body’s moving over them 
perpendicular, which will one day occasion a general conflagration. 

Sack. One need not scruple the Colonel’s capacity, faith. [ Aside. 

Per. This is marvellous strange! These cinders are what I never read 
of in any of our learned dissertations. 

Col. I don’t know how the devil you should. [ Aside. 

Sack. He has it at his fingers’ ends; one would swear he had learnt to 
lie at school, he does it so cleverly. [ Aside. 
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Per. Well, you travellers see strange things! Pray, sir, have you any 
af those cinders ? 
Col. I have, among my other curiosities. 


Per. Oh, what have I lost for want of travelling! Pray, what have you 
else P 

Col. Several things worth your attention. I have a muff made out of the 
feathers of those geese that saved the Roman Capitol. 

Per. Is it possible ? 

Sack. Yes, if you are such a gander as to believe him. [ Aside. 


The colonel becomes too venturesome, however, and offering to make 
any person invisible by a belt which he will put round him, as well as 
taking to narrate matters which Sackbut, his attendant, describes as 
“thunderers,” the whole fabric of his imposition topples about his ears 
like a pack of cards, and he has to fly for his life. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he makes another attempt upon Periwinkle, and this time he is 
successful, procuring his consent to the marriage. The third guardian, 
the broker on change, he mollifies with a great secret by which 
Tradelove hopes to make some thousands of pounds, and the fourth 
he brings to reason by assuming the character of Simon Pure, a 
distinguished quaker from Pennsylvania. ‘Bulls’ and ‘ bears’ upon 
"Change appear to have been as well known in Mrs. Centlivre’s day 
as in our own, and their respective practices seem to have suffered 
but little modification since. ‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife’ is more 
humorous than any other of these plays; that quality ripples upon 
the surface all throughout, whilst occasionally it breaks into the 
broader wave of satire. 

The principal incident in ‘The Artifice’ is a trick played upon a 
widow who desires to marry rank, by introducing to her a black-leg 
disguised as Lord Pharaoh-bank, not by any means a new idea, but 
one played upon with considerable sprightliness and skilfulness by 
Mrs. Centlivre. There is also a subservient plot well elaborated, and 
the play is one that might very well be put upon the stage with a few 
alterations. In addition to the comedies and tragedies which we have 
enumerated this author wrote several farcical sketches, and one other 
comedy, ‘The Man’s Bewitched,’ for which Colley Cibber wrote the 
epilogue. These pieces, however, contain little to warrant examina- 
tion. They are poor in incident and language, and doubtless occupied 
their writer in those interstices of time snatched from more serious 
or elaborate work. 

A theory of some interest has been propounded by a recent writer 
with regard to the dramatists of the Elizabethan period and those of 
the Restoration. Finding what he describes as an affinity between 
the comedies which were produced immediately before the closing 
of the theatres under the Commonwealth and the subsequent taste 
of the nation, he asks: 


“ Are there not signs in the work of our last playwrights of the Eliza- 
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bethan succession to make it probable that the drama of the Restoration 
would, in the natural course of evolution, have been produced out of the 
elements already developed on the stage, even without the intervention of 
French models, and supposing that the Puritans had never got the upper 
hand ?” 


There can be no objection to our admitting the force of this agrument, 
seeing that the changes in social manners and customs are never 80 
sudden and violent that we are able to point to the exact period when 
one order of things becomes extinct and another succeeds. Social 
life in England has passed through many stages, and the drama has 
more or less reflected those changes. But it may safely be asserted 
that if there had been no court of Charles II. there would have 
been no such literature of the Restoration as we now possess. ‘The 
licentiousness of manners passed into the works of such men as 
Rochester and Wycherley, and in the vices of the court these and 
similar writers found their safety. With a purer court and purer 
manners the dramatists of the Restoration as we now know them 
would have been an impossibility, whether the Puritans had interfered 
with the stage or not. The morals of the Elizabethan dramatists— 
even the latest of them—are very different from that negation of 
morals we witness in the dramatists of the Restoration. ‘The works 
of the latter may have received an impetus from the strain which 
had been put upon society by the austere life of the Puritans, and 
which doubtless led to a reaction; but the principal reason, after all, 
why English literature is disfigured by the race of writers mentioned, 
is to be found in Charles II. and the dissolute minions of his court 
generally. As one age ceases there are those of its writers who form 
a kind of connecting link with the next, and who exhibit the charac- 
teristics of the two; but in the case of the period of the Restoration 
we come upon a race of authors surcharged to the full, and from the 
beginning, with the loose morality of the time. It would be unjust 
to include, as some have done, Mrs. Centlivre amongst these. Her 
works are purity itself when compared with the effusions of some of 
these writers. While her comedies are such as to be scarcely fitted for 
the drawing-room without revision, this is rather an accident inseparable 
from the age in which she flourished. Whatever diversity of opinion 
respecting her may exist amongst critics, her comedies are far from 
being an uninteresting study, as indicating an impending change in 
the character of the literature of the period; while intrinsically they 
are not valueless. ‘They possess wit, action, and vivacity: when not 
instructive they are amusing, but not unfrequently they have the 
merit of combining both those qualities, essential in true comedy. 
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Les Pieds Mignons. 


I. 
Ox fairy feet! Sweet fairy feet! 
At moonlight hour or dewy dawn, 
Your glittering steps I fondly meet, 
Whene’er you trip along the lawn, 
And all the flowers with kisses greet 
Sweet Jenny's twinkling fairy feet. 


IL. 
Oh fairy feet! Sweet fairy feet! 
When through the dance in mazy flight, 
Or o’er the croquet lawn so fleet, 
You flash like little twin stars bright, 
My pulses bound and wildly beat 
To Jenny’s twinkling fairy feet. 


Im. 
Oh fairy feet! Sweet fairy feet! 
Let others sing of eyes so bright, 
Of Beauty’s lips and form complete— 
Tl worship still the witching light 
That darts and shines withal so sweet 
From Jenny’s twinkling fairy feet. 


IV. 
Oh fairy feet! Sweet fairy feet! 

Let Beauty’s charms fade one by one— 
With Fate’s stern power I'll not compete, 

If Fate will spare the Pieds Mignons, 
Dainty and never indiscreet— 
Sweet Jenny’s twinkling fairy feet. 

JoHN SHEEHAN. 





Cherry Ripe !” 


By tue Avrnor or ‘Comin’ THRO’ THE RYE.’ 


Cuarter XXXVII. (continued). 


Puitie’s perception of humour was not very great, nevertheless the 
grim irony of the situation could not but strike him keenly. 

One of those ungovernable impulses that now and again possess 
people, urging them to some word or act that to the onlooker savours 
of madness, impelled him to burst into sudden, discordant laughter, 
and ask her did she know who and ‘what he was, that she received 
him with so many manifestations of joy ? 

The moment of danger passed, but left him so pale, that Mignon 
forgot herself to exclaim with concern, “ You are ill—suffering ?” 

“Ay....I suffer... .” hesaid, below his breath; aloud, “I am 
well enough. Do you not know,” he said, with a strange smile, “ that 
there are two persons in the world of whom it is never safe to speak 
—yourself and your enemy ?” 

“But you are ill,” said Miguon, putting aside his speech; “ and— 
and—you do not look happy,” she added, then, frightened at herself 
and her boldness, averted her eyes from his face. 

Hitherto he had not looked at her, but now he did so, unwillingly, 
painfully, then a sharp pang ran through him as he saw how 
changed she was, how pale and thin she had grown ... . and this too 
was some more of his work. 

“ And you,” he said involuntarily, “are you happy ?” 

A sudden colour flamed in her cheeks. ‘How can I be that?” she 
said swiftly ; then her eyes sank, her colour faded, she sighed, in 
such fashion that one who understood such matters would have said, 
“This girl's heart is full of the vague yearning and trouble of love, 
but as yet she is unconscious of it, and more prone to resent than 
acknowledge its influence.” 

“T fear we are none of us very happy nowadays, Mignon,” he 
said sadly ; and then the girl looked quickly across at him, remem- 
bering his story, and her heart filled with a pity that most assuredly 
he did not deserve. 

“ Forgive me,” she said gently ; “ I had forgotten . . . . but perhaps 
it may all come straight to you, as to me, some day ?” 

He looked at her with sudden fear: had she heard anything—could 
it be possible that she suspected ? 
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“What do you know of my happiness or unhappiness,” he said 
harshly, “of my past or of my future, Mignon ?” 

“JT heard your story,” she said simply, and with her head still 
turned aside, “and—and I saw your wife once, and I was... . sorry 
for you.” 

She was sorry for him! He bowed his head in his hands and 
groaned aloud, and the girl, with mingled fear and wonder, noted 
how grey his hair had grown, how impossible it now was to complain 
that his eyes were too blue and his hair too black! 

He lifted his head with a kind of reckless courage. 

“ Have you received any news of your sister?” he said. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“ Have not you ?” she cried. 

“TI?” he said, in slow, measured tones. “And why should I be 
likely to do that ?” 

“Then you have brought me no news of my darling ?” cried the 
girl, wringing her hands. ‘“ You have come to me empty-handed, 
when I have been so longing, so praying, to see you again, because I 
felt certain you knew something of, could tell me something about her.” 

“1 have nothing to tell you,” he said. 

“From that day ....in the Morgue... . to this,” said 
Mignon feverishly, ‘‘you have not heard one word of her, good, 
bad, or indifferent ?” 

“T have not heard one word.” 

“You are a man,” she cried wildly, almost fiercely ; “ you are free 
to go where you will, to wander half the world over, and if you had 
possessed one grain of pity for a poor girl who may have been wronged, 
betrayed, forsaken, you would have asked, you would have inquired— 
you might have gleaned some scraps of information about her; but 
you are like all the rest, you do not care, nobody cares what may 
become of her... .” 

Was the light that came through the closed persiennes a ghastly 
one, or was the fault to be looked for in Mr. La Mert’s own com- 
plexion ? 

Mignon, catching sight of his face, paused abruptly in her 
reproaches. 

“TJ beg your pardon,” said the girl humbly ; “God knows it is not 
for me to take you to task, or to say you should do this or that . 
she was nothing to you, why should you? Only somehow I have had 
a feeling all along, ever since that day, that you took an interest in 
her, that you were sorry for her, that you had met her, had perhaps 
spoken with her in Dublin, and once or twice it has oocursed to me 
that perhaps she might have married somebody that you knew, 
perhaps even some friend of yours ?” 

Some friend of his! Would Mrs. Dundas never come? Would he 
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have to sit here for ever undergoing the terrible ordeal of this girl’s 
cross-examination ? 

He had prepared himself for something bad, but not for this. 

“ What question was she going to put to him next?” he asked himself, 
as she stood facing him, her fingers nervously interlaced, her eyes full 
of a certain shame and piteous question, all in one. 

“Sir,” she said, at last, desperately, “can you tell me if my sister be 
married ?” 

He was staggered for a moment by the blow, then he said 
doggedly — 

“T cannot tell you.” 

She shrank back, then, seizing her courage, went resolutely on. 

“ But you knew her—in Dublin ?” 

“« Yes,” 


Though he were convicted of his sin the next moment, he could noi 
have answered her, “ No.” 


“You saw her?” cried the girl, springing forward; “and was she 
well—happy 2” 

“She seemed both.” 

Ay, that was true enough, at any rate, she had been—then. 

“Perhaps you would not be likely to hear of it,” she said, drooping 
her head, “ but did you ever hear that she had—a sweetheart ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And he wanted to—to marry her ?” 

“He could not marry her then,” said Philip, looking downward, 
and becoming a deeper villain in his own eyes with every word he 
uttered; “but afterwards .... when he became free, it was his 
greatest desire on earth that she should be his wife.” 

“Then that explains everything,” cried the girl,a great light of joy 
breaking over her face; “her silence—her letter—all—even the 
strange question she asked Miss Sorel about my suspecting her, and 
the promise she made that she would return to me at the end of two 
years. . . . She was afraid that some gossip or other might reach 
me, and she wanted to guard against it, and Miss Sorel, and— 
others misunderstood her, as though I might not have known that 
no harm could ever come to my beautiful, proud Muriel, whom every- 
body loved. . . .” 

She turned suddenly to Philip. The contrast of her transfigured, 
lovely face to his was striking, but she was too full of her own joy to 
heed his looks. 

“T was angry with you just now,” she said; “I was so bitterly 
disappointed, for you see, I did not know what precious news you were 
bringing me; but I hope you will forgive me, and I thank, I bless 


you, for having made me so happy, as she will when she comes, and I 
tell her all about you. .. .” 
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When she came!... . he bent his head lower still. How long, 
how long was this agony to continue ? 

“God forgive me,” she said, looking upwards, “but I have had 
hard thoughts of this man whom Muriel loves. I have even grown 
to think of him as her enemy, and all the time—all the time, he 
loved her, all this long time he has been faithful and true to her 
always. ... I might have known that no one would have had the 
heart to wrong my darling, least of all the man whom she loved. .. .” 

Philip could bear it no longer, he started up, crying vehemently, 
“He is a bad man, Mignon, a bad man! He is utterly unworthy of 
Muriel’s love, and your good opinion P 

He paused; his heart aching as he saw all the sweet colour, 
all the new-found joy, dying out of Mignon’s face, leaving it pale 
and chill. 

“A bad man!” she repeated mechanically. 

“Ay! I know him!” 

“He would not be kind to her, you think,” she said, trembling, 
“and perhaps it is all his doing that she has not written, or sent one 
word to me all this long time ?” 

He turned aside; he had meant to prepare her somewhat for that 
which might be in store for her, but he could not; it was beyond his 
strength to dash the colour from her rainbow hopes, to leave her 
here, to the long and empty days of waiting, with a heavy foreboding 
heart—no, at what might come after, she should keep this one hour 
of gladness. 

“Mignon,” he said very sadly, “do not part with your bright hopes, 
and, if you can, keep still your kindly thoughts of this man, who if 
he has sinned, has also suffered .. . . suffered... .” 

He pressed his hand suddenly against his side, his face took a 
greyer shade—how old he looked, how desperately weary and miser- 
able. 

“Muriel would not love him if he were a bad man,” said the girl, 
lifting her head suddenly ; “ and it is a very easy thing to say of mana 
that he is bad; yes, because it is not possible for any one to look into 
his soul and see what is there, and I have been told before now that men 
are bad, whom I have found good, with true and gentle hearts. . . .” 

She paused, changing colour, and he understood why she had paused. 

“ People told you so of me, for instance ?” he said. 

“JT did not believe them,” she said gently, “and if they were 
wrong about you, why should not you be wrong about him? .... 
I want you to make me a promise,” she added, lifting her im- 
ploring blue eyes to his, “and then I shall be able to sit down and 
wait for her here with a good heart .... Flora has told me that 
you go about the world a great deal, never stopping very long in 
one place, and of course you must see a great many people, therefore 
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there is a good chance, is there not, that sooner or later you may run 
up against her or him ?” 

“ And if I do,” he said, trembling, “ what then ?” 

“T know it is a very great favour to ask of you,” she said, “ but I 
want you to promise me that if you should see her, you will come 
straight away to me here, whether it be by day or night, and say, 
‘I have found her—come!’ And I will follow you, if needs be, to the 
world’s end.” 

He sprang up, the beads of sweat standing on his brow, she asked 
him... this? 

It was beyond his strength : he would not take this vow ; he blenched 
before the task of coming to her with his own condemnation on his 
lips, for one of those chill and unaccountable shadows that go before a 
great misfortune lay on his heart then, and told him that when next 
he saw Muriel it would be for evil, not for good. 

“Ask me some other thing, Mignon,” he cried fiercely, “ but not 
that, not that!” 

“Ts it so great a trouble to you then?” said the girl piteously. 
“Tt might happen that she is alone in a strange land, or sick, or 
miserable, not able to come or send to me, and if you knew it, you 
who have seemed to be her friend and mine always, would it be quite 
kind of you not to let me know ?” 

If ever she were sick or sorry... if... and at this very 
moment she was wandering houseless, homeless, perhaps starving... . 
and Mignon sought to exact this promise from him when she believed 
her sister to be well guarded and cared for! What, then, would 
be the vehemence of her demand did she know the truth? Ay, his 
manliness his honour, his duty, all compelled him to take this vow 
upon him; it was a part of his punishment, and he would not shrink 
from it. 

“You promise ?” she said, her eyes, full of a child’s unquestioning 
trust and sweetness, fixed upon his averted face. 

Something of the old dauntless courage that had made him once 
feared among men shone in his eyes as he turned at last and faced her. 

“T promise,” he said. 

A rustle of silken flounces, an exclamation of astonishment, a faint 
perfume of lavender-water, and, armed cap-a-pie, enter Flora. 

“Upon my word!” she says, each syllable falling on the ears of 
the listeners like sharpest notes of ejaculation, “and may I ask how 
long you have been entertaining Mr. La Mert?” 

“ How long?” says Mignon, turning her eyes on Mr. La Mert with 
an assured friendliness that still further exasperated Mrs. Dundas. 
“ How long would you say—half-an-hour—an hour ?” 

Flora positively gasps, less perhaps at the girl’s assurance than at 
the new vivid, bright beauty that had come to her, and that made 
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this chit more than a match for herself, savoir faire, superior 
colouring, Parisian gown, and all! 

“The children are waiting for you,” she said coldly; “they have 
been expecting you all the afternoon !” 

And she sank into the chair, drawn suspiciously close to Mr. La 
Mert’s, that Mignon had just vacated. 

“Good-bye,” said the girl, holding out her hand to Philip; her 
eyes giving him all the warm thanks her lips dared not utter, “and 
you'll come again soon, very scon, won’t you ?” 


CuapterR XXXVIII. 


“How the blood 
Left her young cheek; and how she used to stray 
She knew not where, and how she would say nay, 
If any said ’twas love, and yet ’twas love, 
What could it be but love?” 


Squauts had set in at Mrs. Dundas’s present abode, the weathercock 
pointed to “ Stormy,” and whippings, slaps, and punishments were as 
plentiful as blackberries were out-of-doors. 

Flora was bored to death, and Flora had been wounded in her only 
vulnerable point, her vanity ; and as she always made a point of passing 
on to other people any inconvenience she might herself experience, she 
contrived to make the whole household extremely uncomfortable. One 
person only (though not of her household) appeared perfectly indifferent 
to her humours, and came and went as before, heeding nothing.’ Flora 
regarded her sometimes with an angry wonder, for the girl seemed to 
carry some charm that rendered her impervious to outward influences, 
yet keenly alive to those inward ones that painted her cheek a lovely 
red, that brought fire to her eyes and lips, that, in short, supplied the 
one thing necessary to make her beauty irresistible—expression. 

One would have said that some new influence had crept into her life 
and coloured it, that some feeling was growing in her heart that caused 
her mingled joy and pain, but that the sweetness outweighed the 
unrest, the sure and certain hope the timid and trembling fear. 

And Flora, troubling herself about no intricacies of hidden feel- 
ing, concerning herself merely with this girl’s suddenly revived 
brightness and beauty, looked at her—and wondered, at this hitherto 
despised schoolgirl, who no longer merged her own identity in her’s 
(Flora’s), and who dared to assume day by day, those adorable airs 
and graces that beautify a woman when she has just made the dis- 
covery that she has a heart, that she possesses the power of charming, 
and that some one loves her .... Mrs. Dundas’s sole consolation 
being that if all these signs were occasioned by Mr. La Mert, then he 
was proving himself tolerably indifferent to them, since he had not 
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once repeated the visit made on that Sunday afternoon when Mignon 
had behaved with a dishonesty that awakened in Flora all the just re- 
sentment of a noble nature. 

“ Of course my opinion is of no value,” she had said loftily, and swoop- 
ing down on the girl so very quickly after Mignon’s own exit from the 
drawing-room as to convince her that Mr. La Mert must have cut his 
visit very short indeed, “but when I was your age, I should not have 
dreamt of entertaining a young man all by myself, especially when I 
was aware that his visit was paid, not to me, but to another person !” 

“But I thought two was company, and three trumpery?” said 
Mignon, looking up from the big volume whence she was expound- 
ing (after her lights) the parable of the “ Marriage at Cana” to Colin 
and Floss. 

“That entirely depends on whom the two may be!” said Flora 
crushingly ; “in this case, and judging by Mr. La Mert’s face when 
I entered, he would have found three far better company !” 

“He was not at all dull with me,” said the girl; “indeed I am 
sure that neither of us were thinking about you; it was only when we 
heard your dress outside that we even recollected you !’’ 

“T do not wish my daughter’s morals contaminated,” said Flora, 
her face supplying all the colour that her gown lacked—and the 
sight of this young matron declaiming moral sentiments from a 
pedestal of virtue was a sight that made Mignon figuratively rub her 
eyes as she looked—“ therefore I beg that in her presence you will 
not converse with such freedom concerning your improprieties of 
conduct,” 

“Qh dear,” said Mignon, bursting into a hearty laugh, “ poor 
Floss! She 2s beginning early!” And then she reverted to the 
parable, and Flora went angrily away, and bad days began, as I have 
said, for the young Dundases, and the Dundas dependants. 

Fortunately, however, the period of measles was nearly over, and 
another week would see Mr. Montrose’s house empty, and the whole 
family established at Glenluce. 

Mignon would be left all alone, and yet she did not feel dull at the 
prospect ; on the contrary, the thought elated her, and a letter she 
received one morning about this time, a mere friendly little letter that 
all the world might have read and been none the wiser for reading, and 
to which she made no reply, since she was to see the writer so shortly, 
sent her pulse leaping, her heart dancing, so that it was to a strain 
of music, inaudible to all ears but her own, that her steps moved with 
so gay a measure. 

On this particular day, as she walked with Colin the younger, and 
Floss, beneath the trees, all shining in the sun, with the rain that had 
but just ceased falling, she felt that earth was fair, that God was 
good, that her years were but a little over sixteen, and that she and 
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the world had a long and perhaps merry account to settle with each 
other yet. How brave was the red, and brown, and sepia, of the leaves 
overhead! how intense and clear the light upon distant objects! and 
how keen and sweet the air, that seemed to meet the breath of summer 
half way, and shake hands with her ere he gently bade her farewell, 
and renewed his old league with approaching winter! She could 
look on all the signs of the season without Milnes’ miserable poem 
passing through her mind, that compels the soul to see decay and 
corruption everywhere visible, rather did she look forward to the 
spring-winds that would blow, to the new life that would take its 
birth from the extinction of the old, to the good days, full of life and 
peace and joy, that the year that was coming would usher in. 

Muriel was safe, Muriel would not be long now; Philip’s words had 
removed from the girl’s heart the shadow that had so cruelly darkened 
it. And she had another secret source of joy, that she scarcely dared to 
acknowledge ; but which she sometimes guiltily felt to be a species 
of disloyalty to her sister. 

Floss and Colin did not disturb her thoughts; they were indeed 
industriously engaged in the delightful occupation of walking into 
every puddle they came to—a process not particularly favourable to 
promoting their convalescence, but of which Mignon took no heed. 

“ And now which way shall we go ?” she said, pausing as she came 
to three roads turning different ways; “shall we go towards Brent- 
ford, or Hounslow, or Hampton Court ?” 

“’Ampton Court,” says Floss, with decision ; “there’s a sweetie- 
shop that way.” 

And she takes the turning that will end in bull’s-eyes without a 
moment's hesitation, Mignon following. 

In due time the bull’s-eyes are bought, carefully divided between 
two people, thankfully sucked, and deeply regretted (when the last 
has vanished). 

They have got clear away into the country roads now, between the 
glistening hedges, and with no houses to come between the eye and the 
stormy blue sky above. 

Every pale dandelion that lurked in the dripping glass of the road- 
side, every diamond drop of rain that flashed high on the bough, every 
cloud that scudded across the sky, formed to her the question, Yes or 
No? Yes or No? And the answer was sometimes the one, some- 
times the other, so that she had no more reason to be satisfied with 
the result of her queries, than to despair. Was it possible for the 
flower of love to bloom for a space, wither, then burst forth again in 
renewed beauty and vigour? Must not the interval of frost and 
starvation destroy the plant, so that when warmth and sunshine should 
at last return to it, they would arrive too late ? 

No. True love could never die, it was only the false love that 
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dwined away, dependent on the outward influences. Did not Parthenia 
sweetly and truly sing— 
“And tell me how love cometh ?’ 
Tis here—unsought—unsent. 
‘ And tell me how love goeth?’ 
That was not love which went.” 
And if the song were true, then love was to be this girl’s portion. It 
had been hers once—she knew it now; and though once she had 
spurned the precious gift, might she not, even thus late in the day, 
stretch out her hand, and gather it to her breast? 

“ Take care, Arty !” cried the children’s shrill voices in the distance, 
and then Mignon looked up with a start from the ragged cluster of 
leaves and ferns she held in her bare hand, to see that a dogcart was 
close upon her, and. that as she stood aside for it to pass, that it 
stopped suddenly, and Philip La Mert, throwing the reins to a servant, 
in another moment was standing by her side. 

“JT was on my way to callon you,” he said, his eyes taking in every 
lovely detail of the girl’s face, the damask cheeks, the tender troubled 
eyes, the sweet lips— 

“Like leaves of crimson tulips met” 
—that, although he knows it not, have never had a lover’s kiss pressed 
upon them yet. 

He sent his dogeart back, and walked on by her side. The 
man-servant’s back expressed absolute know-nothingness as he vanished, 
but his mouth was screwed up into the form of a whistle. 

“Master’s up to his old tricks,” he said; “ he’ve been very quiet 
lately, but he’s a-busting out again—/e is.” 

“Ts it not a beautiful day?” said the girl, looking all about her; 
“do you not like one of these changing, blowing, laughing, and 
weeping days ever so much better than those dead summer or winter 
ones, when there is no change in all the twelve hours save in the 
degree of light ?” 

“Tt is a beautiful day, as you say, Mignon,” he replied, but his eyes 
rested not on the landscape or heavens, but on her face; and as he 
looked, he could for a moment fancy that all the miserable events of 
the past few months were a dream, and that it was but yesterday he had 
seen and fallen in love with, the happy girl who walked by his side. 
This was no pale neglected wife, no wearily waiting sister ; this was 
the Mignon that he used to love . . . . usedtolove .. . . was there 
ever any past in his love for her? did he not love her infinitely more 
passionately, more deeply now than he had ever loved her before? 

As they walked together, there fell no silence between them, though 
Philip’s voice was but rarely heard. A very Ariel of fancy and play 
seemed to have taken possession of Mignon that day, and as Philip 
hearkened, he likened her pretty conceits and happy talk to the 
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little wild flowers that may bloom on the top of a volcano, that is 
to all appearance extinct, yet may at any moment uprear itself, 
scattering death and desolation around. When at length they turned 
homewards, some of the beauty of the day had departed, and a soft, 
fine mist was creeping up over the land. They were close upon 
Lilytown when Philip’s eyes became all at once attracted by some- 
thing unusual in the appearance of Mignon’s hand. He was walking 
on her left side, and the hand that held her autumn spoils was 
ungloved. 

“ Where is your wedding ring ?” he exclaimed involuntarily. 

She turned her head aside, but answered not a word. 

He felt that he must see the expression on that averted face, his 
pulses beat like sledge-hammers, his blood seemed to be on fire as he 
stepped behind her, and came round to her other side. 

Glancing downwards he saw, 0! God help him, and her .... he 
saw the saddest, pitifullest, most terrible sight in her face with which 
the world from end to end had furnished him . . . .. he read that in 
her eyes which he had seen in the eyes of many women, and always, 
alas! for him, a look that once seen could never be mistaken—a look 
that came but with the first dawn, and blush, and tremble of conscious 
love. She Jaid her hand upon his arm, her beauty intoxicated him, 
her lovely voice sank like a charm into his heart as she said, “I took 


it off because... . because... .” her voice ended in a sigh, her, 
eyes met his, soft and sweet as summer ... . he, still gazing at her 
saw, marked, wnderstood, then, breaking with a fiercer effort the spell 
that bound him, he broke away from her, and was lost to sight in a 


moment. 
* * * * * * * 


The mist and rain had cleared away, the moon, now in her second 
quarter, showed like a gentle and benignant spirit amidst the wrack 
of clouds that scudded like phantom snowdrifts across the sky. 

Mignon, leaning from her chamber window, half in light, half in 
shadow, the only creature awake in the sleeping household, looked 
abroad, and took commune with her own heart—the heart that was 
so full of the stir and throb of a new passion as to make dull the fine 
spiritual sense, that at any other time would surely have informed 
her of the neighbourhood of the sister whom, until now, she had loved 
with the unswerving devotion of a lifetime. 

For down yonder, in the shadow crouches, a shivering woman, whose 
uplifted eyes are fixed, with a worship almost savage in its intensity, 
on Mignon’s happy face, and the poor cold pallid lips below are 
murmuring words of blessing and fondness that surely, surely the 
girl’s ears above might almost catch. 

For the first time in her life Mignon was unfaithful to her sister ; 
for the first time her fancy painted ‘a happiness in which Muriel was 
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not the central figure, and a love, even greater than was her love for 
her sister, shouldered the memory of that sister away. I wonder 
why, when we are happy, and desire to express our joy with special 
earnestness, why we instinctively turn to those old ballads and songs 
that seem to say so much more beautifully and effectually for us than 
we could for ourselves, the ideas and thoughts that struggle to find 
speech within us? 

It must be that the men who wrote them have but put into words 
some great yearning common alike to every human heart, which all 
recognise and are grateful for; the dumb want was there, but the 
expression of it lacking, and so we love and are grateful to those great 
masters who have come to our help. Had any one ever before sung 
the song that rippled over Mignon’s lips, as she mused and dreamed 
in the moonbeams? No, she felt sure it was for her, and no one else 
. . . . that it had been written by no one, sung by no one but herself, 
and that only one person in the world could possibly understand it, 
and that was the man to whom she sang it. 

“Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew; 


I could be so loving, so tender and true, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 


Her voice, very sweet and low, reached the woman beneath. “She is 
thinking of her husband,” she thought; “she is happy. .. .” 

A little longer and Mignon, extending her arms as though in fare- 
well to the sleeping garden, withdrew from the window and closed it. 

A kind of stupor seemed to fall on the watcher as the girl vanished ; 
she fell forward on her face among the dank grass and lay perfectly 
still. 

“You might have stayed a little longer, my heart... . my 
heart . . . .” she moaned, “ for something tells me that this is the 
last time I shall watch for thee, and that the end is near.” She rose, 
drew her poor drenched clothes closer around her, looking upwards 
once more. “Only she will never know .... never know....” 
then she went slowly away, and never by summer nor winter, in 


springtide or autumn, came the footsteps of the poor wanderer thither 
again. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“QO, timid soul, that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged !” 
Aut that night Philip La Mert wandered about, a man pursued 
of devils, neither knowing nor caring whither his steps might lead him. 
What was this thing that had overtaken him, that had added curse 
to curse, retribution to retribution, in sheer wantonness of cruelty, 
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until this last, this unimagined evil, had come to place the last link 
in the chain of horror ? 

He had sinned—ay, but other men had sinned also, and they had 
gone lightly on their way, neither dreaming of nor being overtaken by 
punishment of any sort or description. He had committed a wrong, 
which he had meant to repair; he had been so dishonourably weak as 
to turn back from that resolve, but very quickly he had reverted to it, 
and he was not to blame if it had never been carried out. From 
that first sin, that the world would call venial, had sprung a succession 
of circumstances that had combined to render him the shuttlecock of 
fate, the plaything of chance, until the climax had come to him— 
to-day. 

To-day, when there had fallen to his hand a gift that once had 
been precious exceedingly, that he had longed for, sinned for, even 
in his own wild fashion prayed for, but that now was the most terrible, 
unwelcome guest that ever knocked at the heart of man. 

God knew that he had long ago given up coveting it ; that when he 
had talked with her it had been with anguish to his heart, no thought 
of winning her love, that it had never once entered into his wildest 
imaginations that the thing once so sweet and natural, now so 
monstrous and horrible, should come to pass, that Mignon should— 
love him. 

The thought pursued him like an avenging fiend ; it drove him on 
and on through the stormy night, and at length, after hours of 
wandering he found himself back again almost at the point whence 
he had started, standing beneath the trees in Bushey Park, looking up 
through the swaying interlacing boughs at the light overhead, 
hearkening to the soughing and complaining of the night winds as 
they whirled, and twisted, and beat about the tops of the giant trees, 
every now and then scattering a handful of brown and yellow leaves 
on the lonely watcher below. He shivered, tried to collect his 
thoughts, to argue, to reason, but whatever fresh train of thought he 
began, it always came back to this—that Mignon loved him. 

She loved him. And at any moment the summons might come 
through one of the creatures who kept vigilant watch for Muriel, that 
would compel him, in observance of his vow, to go straight to Mignon 
and tell her that he had joined her long-lost sister . . . . this was 
his fate, this the errand on which he had pledged himself to go to 
the woman who . . . . loved him. 

To see the love in her blue eyes turn to deepest loathing, to stand 
before her the man accursed, who had destroyed her sister body and 
soul, to be revealed to her as he was, he whom she had reckoned as 
friend, this was what he had sworn to do—this was the scene that 


enacted itself before his eyes as he stood, his arms folded, steadily 
looking upwards. 
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He had vowed a vow once, and had broken it. To just such 
another trusting, loving girl as this he had vowed, and he had broken 
it. 

Whither were his thoughts leading him? MHe pulled himself 
together, tried to take a fresh grasp of his wandering wits, leant his 
back against a tree, and resumed his stare at the sky. 

Whose voice was it that had said to him, and that not so very long 
ago, “ No matter what the time may be, whether by day or night, you 
have only to say to me, ‘Come!’ and I will follow you, if needs be, to 
the world’s end ?” 

Mignon had said it,and Mignon . . . . loved him. Was he falling 
asleep or dreaming? How bitter cold the night was, how eerie 
and wild the wind! And as a man dreams, and wakens, and falls 
asleep again to dream differently, he found himself reviewing his 
position from the point of view that would be taken of it by any 
average man of the world. He had sinned, as had others; he had been 
unfortunate as few men ever are. He had been undone by an accident 
—by the accident that had made two women sisters; but was that his 
fault, and was he never to know peace or happiness again because Fate 
had served him so ill a turn? 

Still regarding the matter strictly with the eyes of another man, he 
called out upon himself for a Quixotic fool, laughing long and loud as 
the absurdity of his own qualms and scruples struck him, and his 
laughter, travelling far abroad on the night air, startled and sobered 
him, starting his thoughts off on a fresh track. 

Her husband, this paltry, pitiful fellow who left her alone while he 
amused himself at a distance, what consideration did he deserve at 
Mignon’s hands or at . . . . his? 

He had stolen her, this man, like a thief in the night, but he 
could not keep what he had obtained, or win her heart, and was it 
not his own fault if that same heart went out to another who would 
know how to value and guard it better ? 

She had never cared for this man whom she had married ... . 
was not his own face wet with her tears when he awakened from that 
deathly swoon upon her wedding morning, nay, might she not have 
loved him even then, although she had given her vows to Adam ? 

His mood changed, a wild delirious gladness burned in his veins 
that for a time intoxicated him... . come what might, let the future 

hold what store of wretchedness it would, this one night was his; for 
this one hour, though snatched from him the next, Mignon’s love, the 
first, the only love that she had ever given to man, belonged neither 
to her husband nor to any other man living, but ¢o him. 

For to-night, only to-night! Yet a thing that is once bestowed is 
bestowed for ever: nor powers of heaven nor hell can destroy or 
take away the fact that it once has been. | 
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Then began the dark hour of his temptation, then the fiercest, 
supremest temptation of his life assailed him, and there raged 
within him a mortal battle between the devils that so long had had 
possession of him, and the good angel whose pinions were as yet so 
weak, and whose promptings he had ever found so hard and difficult 
to follow, that many times his feeble feet had faltered and he had 
groaned and sweated as he sought to pursue the toilsome path she 
pointed out to him. 

And since the good within him was as yet so fuint of life, while 
the evil had grown with his growth, strengthened with his strength, 
one would have said that the chances were small but that the evil 
would win the day. 

It is always the strongest natures which sin the most deeply, even as 
under other circumstances they attain to heights of virtue that they of 
smaller, feebler mould never reach ; and if the latter be so gently and 
evenly balanced as to be incapable of a crime, they are oftener than 
not also incapable of anything truly great. ‘“ Effeminacy and wicked- 
ness were correlative terms in the Greek and Latin, as were courage 
and virtue,” says Landor. And De Maistre remarks that “ce fut avec 
une profonde sagesse que les Romains appellérent du méme nom la 
force et la vertu. Il n’y a eu effet point de vertu proprement dite, 
sans victoire sur nous-mémes; et tout ce qui ne nous coute rien, ne 
vaut rien.” Do we not now and again witness, side by side with instances 
of the most startling depravity, a noble deed, an heroic instance of self- 
sacrifice, that we might look for in vain from a man or woman who has 
never flagrantly sinned at all ? 

Let no man dare to pry into the secrets of another man’s heart, or 
seek to gauge it by his own. Different natures have different standards 
of right and wrong, and cannot be judged the one by the other. 

All that night Philip La Mert wrestled with the tempter ; all night 
the battle raged, of which the issue grew each moment more doubtful, 
until daybreak came, when, drenched with night-dews, he returned to 
his home, flung himself upon his bed, and far into the day slept the 
deathly, profound sleep of utter exhaustion. 

* * * * * * * 

“Are you expecting any one this evening, may I ask?” inquired 
Flora, glancing up from her novel at Mignon, who had been flitting 
about the room, looking alternately at the window, the clock, and 
the door, seemingly possessed by a demon of restlessness and excite- 
ment. 

“Perhaps!” said Mignon absently, and putting on her little cloak 


as she spoke. “Hark! did you not think you heard the sound of 
wheels ?” 


“T hear nothing but the wind,” said Flora placidly ; “ who would be 


likely to be coming here at this time of night ?” 
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“Have you ever felt,” said the girl, approaching Flora and her 
comfortable entourage of reading-lamp, fruit, and coffee, “ that some- 
thing out of the common was going to happen to you; that steps 
were coming nearer and nearer; that a voice was calling you from a 
great way off, that would presently grow clear and distinct ; and that 
though you would give the world to cut short the unbearable period of 
waiting, you must just patiently wait until whatever it was—came ?” 

** No,” said Flora, withdrawing her hand from the little burning 
ove that Mignon had just laid upon its coolness, “I can’t say I ever 
have, neither do I remember hearing of any one but you who did! 
You are feverish, my dear, and the sooner you go home and to bed 
the better !” 

“T am going,” said the girl, in a somewhat calmer tone; then, 
much to that young matron’s astonishment, she stooped and pressed 
her lips for about the second time in her life against Flora’s peach- 
like cheek. “Good night !” 

“Oh! good night,” said Flora, who was not used to making formal 
greetings or farewells to her family. ‘ Why, one would think you 
were making your last dying deposition, to judge by your countenance ! 
I suppose I shall see you to-morrow morning ?” 

The girl had reached the door ; she turned, the handle in her grasp. 

“T suppose so,” she said, “unless... .” She went away without 
finishing the sentence, as was remembered—after. 


* * * * * * * 


The moon has washed one-half of the world all over with liquid 
pearl ; it has made broad shining walks of dull and ignoble places, and 
it has dignified into beauty the homely old garden in which Mignon 
restlessly paces to and fro, backwards and forwards, her every nerve 
and pulse strung to highest pitch of expectation—expectation of she 
knows not what, yet which some unerring instinct tells her is making 
its way to her through the night! 

She starts at her own shadow, that follows her, black and long, in 
every devious twist and turn that she takes. 

Hark! what is that sound that comes nearer and nearer, that rings 
so loudly in her ears that it beats upon them like sledge-hammers, what 
is that sharp beat of horses’ hoofs seeming to fill the air with their 
thunder, and outrace the mad beating of a heart that gallops even as 
they ? 

They draw nigh, they slacken, they stop altogether. And does not 
her heart stop also, and can she not feel the hot breath of the horses 
on her cheek, as though they were one yard away, not fifty ? 

Some one has arrived, some one is coming ; his hurrying steps have 
passed the outer garden, they have crossed the threshold of the door 
that divides it from the other, they are here... . 
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She takes a step forward, looks, shrinks back, the next moment her 
hands are caught in Philip La Mert’s, and, as face to face they stand 
in the moonlight, he utters but three words : “ Come, Mignon, come!” 


“Where is Prue?” cries her mistress, entering hastily from the 
garden, her blue eyes blank and dull, her face white as the dead. 
Alas! at this turning-point of her little mistress’s destiny Prue is 
absent ; not once in a month is she from home at this hour, but to- 
night she is absent! 

“T cannot wait,” said the girl, wringing her hands ; “ but when she 
comes back tell her that I have gone with Mr. La Mert, and that I 
will let her know where she is to come to me, that I will write——” 

And then, as though every moment were of pure gold, she ran 
down the steps, like one possessed, as the woman afterwards said, and 
so to the carriage that stood without, plainly visible in the moonlight, 
its lamps mocked and put out by those brighter beacons that shone 
above. 

Servants were running briskly to and fro, the door of the coach 
was already open, the girl sprang quickly in, Mr. La Mert took his 
place beside her, the man shut the door to with a bang, then quick 
as lightning sprang to his place by the coachman’s side; the latter 


touched his horses, they stretched fleetly out into a gallop, another 
moment and all have vanished, and the woman is left on the doorstep 
staring after them, and asking herself is she dreaming, or was there 
ever such a miraculous moonlight flitting seen upon earth before? 


END OF BOOK II. 


BOOK III. 
CuarTrer XL. 


‘He entered in his house, his home no more, 
For without hearts there is no home, 

And felt the solitude of passing his own door 
Without a welcome.” 


A YOUNG man came springing up, three at a time, the steps that led 
to his home, looking as handsome, healthy, and happy as bountiful 
fresh air, sunshine, and three weeks of out-door life could make him. 
The tone had returned to his nerves, the stoutness to his heart, he 
had flung all his morbid doubts and fears overboard, and was ready, 
ay, and determined ; to make a good fight for his own, and it should 
go hard with him, he thought, if he did not obtain it. 

A pleasant thrill of excitement and masterfulness (for he possessed 
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just then that feeling or quality almost impossible to describe, that 
usually guides men straight to success) quickened his pulses as he 
noiselessly inserted his latchkey and crossed his own threshold. 

It had been his fancy to come upon Mignon thus, unlooked for, 
unannounced, and now he wondered to himself how he should find 
her—talking to Prue, or struggling with the butcher’s book, or 
perhaps, who could tell? actually engaged in writing to him the 
letter that he had been half-expecting ever since he had gone away 
from her. 

Tt was not yet dusk, there was plenty of light yet by which to find 
her, and so thinking, he softly pushed open the drawing-room door 
and looked around. No,she was not there, for the litter that usually 
marked her track was conspicuous by its absence ; her very work-box 
was shut (he never remembered seeing it closed before), and set 
severely against the wall, while the chairs, the piano, the very books 
had that drearily wnwsed look that a room left to itself so quickly 
assumes, 


He went into the dining-room; that too was empty, and preter- 
naturally neat. 

She must be in her bedroom; he walked upstairs, then, resolved to 
begin as he meant to go on, he first knocked at her door, and, 
receiving no reply, boldly entered. 

Surely a very demon of order had entered into his little Mignon 
during his absence, for here, as below, there was not the smallest 
token of her presence, not so much as a ribbon, a trinket, or a glove ; 
nay, the very flowers on the mantelpiece drooped for lack of air and 
water, and the groundsel in her bullfinch’s cage was dry and withered. 

Can any one fix the precise moment in which is borne in upon him 
the conviction (before it is possible that proof can have come to him) 
that a terrible misfortune has befallen him ? 

To his dying day Adam could not have told whether his first fore- 
boding of evil came to him as he looked at the drooping flowers or at 
the neglected cage, but most assuredly it was in his heart as he 
crossed the room to his wife's dressing-table . . . . it fulfilled itself 
as, looking downwards, he saw on the centre of the china tray before 
him, a plain gold wedding-ring. He stood for a few seconds looking 
at it without stirring, then he lifted the tiny circlet, and fitted it on 
the first joint of his little finger. Yes, there could be no mistake about 
it, this was the ring that he had placed upon Mignon’s hand nigh upon 
four months ago. 

“At her old careless tricks again,” he said aloud; but his voice 
sounded strange even in his own ears, then he slowly and carefully 
put the ring away in his breast-pocket and went downstairs. 

He met no one by the way, every one seemed to be asleep or absent, 
opened the hall-door and passed out into the garden. He would 
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find her there of course, or if not there, with Flora and the children. 
And—and what ailed him, that he shivered as though with cold as 
he went? 

The dusk had fallen rapidly that night. As he entered the inner 
garden he could not distinctly make out distant objects, but never- 
theless instinct rather than eyesight informed him that somebody 
besides himself was present, that Mignon’s chair was occupied, and by 
whom should this be but Mignon’s self? 

What a fool he had been, he said to himself as he went forward ; 
nevertheless, I think that the shadow of his doom was upon him, and 
that he knew it, as he traversed those few steps, and that he would 
have found Mignon there with more wonder than that which he 
really did discover. 

Was that huddled-up mass that crouched upon the ground, burying 
its face in the seat of the old wooden chair, that writhed and twisted 
and rocked itself to and fro, like a poor dumb creature to whom the 
unutterable relief of expression of its agony is denied—Mignon ? 

Adam shivered no longer, but something, and I think it was the 
best part of his youth, and perhaps of his life, died out of him for ever 
as he stood looking down upon the woman. Something had hap- 
pened, something had come to his little sweetheart in his absence, 
but—what? He stooped, laid his hand upon Prue’s arm, but as 
though it were something expected, yet horribly dreaded, she started, 
swerved violently away from it, but neither spoke nor turned. 

“ Where is your mistress?” he said. 

But the woman only shrank farther away from him, her arms 

released their hold of the chair, she lay almost at his feet, a dumb, 
uncertain outline. 
_ “She is dead,” he said, shaking her by the arm, for what but 
the last, the extremest calamity that could befall her mistress would 
have power to affect Prue thus? A strong shudder passed through 
the woman’s body ; she seemed to gather herself together by a supreme 
effort, rose, and stood before her master. 

“ And if ’twas that I’d got to tell you,” she said hoarsely, “then 
tis a happy woman I should be this night, reckoned with what I am 
now, for oh! master... . master... .” 

No need for him to ask another question; no need for him to ask 
who was the instrument of his degradation . . . . in a flash of time 
he understood, acknowledged, accepted the situation. 

“When did she go?” he said calmly. 

“Yester eve.” 

“She went—alone ?” 

“Oh! poor Miss Mignon—poor Miss Mignon!” said the woman, 
“my poor but little mistress, that was never quite like other folks, she 
went because she was fetched, what breaks my heart is, she seemed to 
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go as... .as if she was willin’.... with him as she never 
fancied when she was free to fancy him, but always seemed to like 
other folks so much better. . . .” 

‘* He came for her,” said Adam; “ he fetched her from here—from 
my house ?” 

“ He came,” said Prue lifting her haggard face to the sky, “at about 
nine of the clock, in his own coach, and with his own horses and 
servants, and he must have gone to her straight in the garden, for 
Dorothy, who was looking out, says the coach had but scarce stopped 
when Miss Mignon came in from the garden calling out for me, and, 
said she, ‘ Tell her I couldn’t stop, but I’m gone away with Mr. La Mert, 
and I'll write to her or send ... .” and with that she ran down the 
steps, and before you could count ten, says Dorothy, they was gone 

. . . and I come back half an hour afterwards.” 

So the whole thing was premeditated, she was dressed and 
waiting for her lover, while she had already removed and placed 
in a conspicuous place her wedding-ring, leaving it to tell its own 
story. 

“Only half an hour... .” said Prue, wringing her hands, “and 
if I’d ha’ been here she never would have gone, I'd have clung to her, 
followed her, but go with that black-hearted villain she never should, 
.... You got my telegram this morn, sir?” 

“No, I started at daybreak. How often has that man visited 
here in my absence ?” 

“Till last night,” said Prue “he never come inside the gates; but 
I’ve misdoubted me but something was wrong, for she’ve been restless 
and strange-like in her ways, never keeping five minutes to one thing, 
and asking me odd questions like, of love and sich, and there'd come 
sich a beautiful colour into her cheeks, and at last she seemed to get 
downright happy jest as she used to be, and oh! master—master—I 
guessed “twas because her thoughts was full of you, and jest in 
watching her I got nigh as happy as she was.” 

“And while you played in this fool’s paradise,” he said with a 
sudden leap of stern fury in bis voice that made her cower before him, 
“your mistress was drifting to her destruction. What opportunities 
would she have had of meeting this man but for your wanton dis- 
regard of your duty, and why did not you, who are well acquainted 
with the character of this man, at once acquaint me of his 
presence here ?” 

“T never knew it,” said Prue sadly ; ‘ pr’aps she was afiaid Id tell 
you ; and she were never out alone, unless may be once or twice with 
the children. "Twas at Mrs. Dundas’s they met.” 

“At Mrs. Dundas’s ?” repeated Adam, recoiling as though from a 
blow, and than he knew that the instinct that had warned him to 
keep his wife from Flora’s society had been a true one, and he cursed 
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himself for the folly that had left her dependent upon it. This man 
had met Mignon at Mrs. Dundas’s, and at Mrs. Dundas’s hands 
would he require her. 

He turned and left Prue without another word; he would deal 
with her later. 

Flora, whose attention had never in the whole course of her life 
been distracted from herself for so long a period before, had by this 
time got over the feelings of disgust, amazement, and anger produced 
in her by the news of Mignon’s elopement, and was now settling 
down again into the normal state of affectionate regard for her own 
self and comforts that was her one abiding characteristic. 

Therefore, as she sate buried in the depths of a favourite easy-chair, 
drawn close to a blazing wood fire, her slippered feet resting on a 
fender stool, and a new novel in her hand, she looked, with the 
pleasant background of the gaily lit, sweet-scented room, the very 
picture of ease and comfort. 

Into this quiet interior of light, fragrance, and luxury there 
strode, without announcement of any kind, the tall figure of her 
brother. 

Flora laid her book down and looked up. Now was her hour of 
triumph ; now was her opportunity for richly revenging herself upon 
him for the many slights he had offered her, for the many wounds he 
had given to her vanity, for the superior airs he had been pleased to 
assume, and the cold, steady disapprobation of herself and her ways 
that he had so invariably displayed. 

Nevertheless, as she looked at him, there was that in his face which 
made her colour fade, her eyes sink, nay, her very heart beat with 
sick apprehension, as crossing over to her he bent that terrible face to 
hers, and grasping her wrist, spoke in even, quiet tones. 

“T have come to you for my wife,” he said. ‘ She was left in your 
charge; at your hands I require her. Where is she ?” 

For a moment Flora believed that he did not yet know the truth ; 
then, the unpleasantness of the task before her arousing her resent- 
ment, and some of her hardihood {returning, “Am I your wife's 
keeper ?” she said, then quailed again before him, and for the space 
of a brief moment, forgot herself. 

For the first time the possibility that this elopement might be any- 
thing but a folly, an error of judgment, on the part of the prime movers 
in it, that it might mean worse than death to a strong man’s heart, 
came home to her as she looked in her brother’s face, and, for the first 
time in her life, regarded him. He was but a savage, but he had 
something that she herself lacked, that she could not have compassed 
for untold gold, and for a brief moment her paltry nature rose to his 
—and understood. 


“She went of her own free will,” she said, speaking nothing but 
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nakedest truths, beneath the force of those compelling eyes, that com- 
pelling grasp, “so far as I know she never saw him but three times, 
twice in my presence, once out of it ; nevertheless, when he asked her, 
she went,” 

For a moment Adam’s grasp slackened on Flora’s wrist, for a 
moment the stern hunger of the righteous seeker for his own, wavered 
in his eyes, then his hold strengthened, his voice grew hard. ‘“ And 
knowing what had gone before, what this man had been to her,” he 
said, “ you anticipated no evil from their meeting ?” 

“ Knowing what had gone before?” repeated Flora, in tones of 
purest, most unmistakable amazement. ‘“ Why, they never met, to my 
knowledge, more than three times in their lives! Once at Hampton 
Court, where I introduced them to each other ; once here. on a Sunday 
afternoon ; and once when she was out with Colin and Floss, the day 
before they ran away !” 

“ And you did not know,” said Adam, “that he had formerly been 
her lover, that it was by the merest chance that she became my wife, 
not his ?” 

Flora withdrew her head, as far as she was able, and looked at her 
brother with utter dumfoundered amazement. Here was no acting, 
as Adam knew; this blooming woman, who thought herself a match 
for most people, was taken altogether at a disadvantage, had been 
derided, made a gull of, by a schoolgirl. 

“« Why, I introduced them to each other,” she said at last ; “ 1 told 
her his whole story from beginning to end, ‘and she never said a word, 
not one single word, of any previous acquaintance ! And I thought 
her such a little fool,” she added, half aloud, “ utterly incapable of 
concealing a thought from anybody !” 

“She told you nothing?” said Adam, the studied deceit displayed 
by Mignon revealing itself more and more clearly at every step he 
took in his investigations. 

“ She never uttered one syllable,” said Flora decisively, “ to lead me 
to believe that she had ever spoken to him in her life until we met 
him in Bushey Park the morning you went away. Her behaviour 
to him then struck me as being very strange, for I heard her, twice 
over, begging him to take her to remote parts of the grounds, but 
in both instances he refused; and indeed, from the little I have 
seen of the affair, I should be far more inclined to think that 
Mignon has run away with Mr. La Mert, than Mr. La Mert with 
Mignon !” 


“She seemed to like him—to be attracted by him?” said Adam 
calmly. 

“She never gave him a moment’s peace,” said Flora with conviction, 
and still speaking truth according to her lights; “when he called 
here that Sunday afternoon, she managed, unknown to me, to entertain 
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him for over an hour before I knew he was in the house—indeed I 
have good reason to believe that she actually opened the door to him 
on that occasion so that I should not hear him come in.” 

Adam had relinquished his grasp of Mrs. Dundas’s wrist, and with 
her left hand she was quietly chafing it. 

“Hoe did not call again,” she continued, “and Mignon grew so 
restless and out of sorts, that nothing on earth seemed to keep her 
quiet. ‘Do you think he will come soon?’ she used to say, and 
when I said no, I thought he had gone away, she seemed miserable. 
She took Colin and Floss out for a walk the day before yesterday, and it 
seems (from my cross-examination of the children to-day) met some 
one who walked with her all the way, and the description of whose 
appearance exactly tallies with that of Mr. La Mert. She came in 
at about eight o'clock, but seemed very restless, and on her 
wishing me good-night I asked her if she were expecting any- 
body. She said ‘ Perhaps.’ I then asked if I should see her as 
usual this morning. She said ‘Yes, unless . . . .’ and never finished 
the sentence. It seems she went upstairs and kissed Floss again and 
again, and the next I heard of her was Prue coming round, mad with 
fear and sorrow, saying that Mr. La Mert had taken her away. Now, 
judging by after events, the only reasonable supposition is, that the 
elopement was planned and arranged during that walk yesterday 
afternoon.” 

So far Flora had spoken trath, and Adam, in spite of his prejudices, 
had believed her. But now something of the outraged vanity ot 
the woman who had been hoodwinked and deceived displayed itself. 

“He never admired her,’ she said; “he preferred something more 
formed, more fascinating. He will weary of her as he has wearied of 
all the rest, and though he is free to marry, we can scarcely hope 
that there will be so respectable an issue to the affair as that he will 
marry her !” . 

“ Marry her !” said Adam, standing rigid, motionless in the centre 
of the room; he lifted his clenched right hand to heaven, his lips 
moved, he was registering an oath that should be kept to the utter- 
most syllable. 

“She shall never be wife to two men,” he said, “his blood or mine, 
for on God’s earth we two breathe not together... .” and Flora looked, 
and saw upon his face the look that they indeed are happy who live and 
die without beholding—the awful, unappeasable wrath and hunger 
for the life of another that, justified by the old savage, simple creeds 
of right and wrong, is sternly righteous and just, but, measured by 
the new and paltering creed, is—murder. 

Flora neither shrank from him nor blenched, nay, in that moment 
she hotly admired this hitherto contemned brother as she sat, scarcely 
daring to breathe, her eyes fixed upon his face. 
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The shrift of Philip La Mert would be short indeed, she thought, 
if they were brought face to face while this mood of her brother's 
lasted. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I have wronged you .. . .” then he left 
her. And, her selfish indifference rudely destroyed, she sat, the blood 
cold and sluggish in her veins, through the long hours of the night, 
watching and waiting for she knew not what, listening for sounds 
she dared not determine, although reason and common sense told her 
that it was not possible that the guilty should be overtaken, or justice 
administered that night. 





